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EIGHT YEARS AGO a small group of 
Republican politicians in a smoke-filled 
room in a Chicago hotel hand-picked an 
innocuous Republican Presidential candi- 
date whose brief Administration marks one 
of the most disgraceful eras in the history 
of our government. 

Mark what flowed from that dark cham- 
ber where fewer than a dozen men picked a 
President. Two Cabinet members placed on 
trial on criminal charges. Another trusted 
officer sent to Federal prison after a Con- 
gressional committee had disclosed gross 
mishandling of funds for the care of disa- 
bled veterans. An Alien Property Custo- 
dian also placed on trial. And the reeking 
fraud and corruption of the oil scandal, 
which like an uncapped well spreads its 
fouling contagion ever farther and farther! 
Little accomplished for the nation except 
the scrapping of a Navy that must now be 
rebuilt! 

But this must inevitably be the history 
of political compromise and big machine 
politics. Vast sums are spent in the build- 
ing of candidacies that have no spontaneous 
popular support. Then, finally, compro- 
mise! And compromise usually ushers into 
high office some pliable, handsome tool—a 
favorite son from a state with a large block 
of votes, a man without enemies because 
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he is a man without force, and a good 
politician because his lack of constructive 
principles leads him to run with the herd. 

Still the Republican party seems to have 
learned nothing in a period of disgraceful 
history that followed one of the most 
sweeping electoral victories in the history 
of the Republic. No thunderous voice has 
been raised inside the Republican party 
against the kind of leadership and strategy 
that produced Harding. Most of those 
leaders are still on the job, undaunted, 
calm, sure, with re-gilded consciences, 
waiting for the convention deadlock that 
will hand over to them the choice of 
another compromise candidate. 

Some of these leaders are even attempt- 
ing to produce a deadlock by coalescing 
anti-Hoover sentiment inside their party. 
They don’t want Hoover because he gives 
promise of being an independent President, 
if elected. They do not want an independ- 
ent President. An independent President 
would not be good for them. Remember 
what happened to the political leadership 
of Mark Hanna under President Roose- 
velt! If the bosses succeed in thwarting the 
popular demand for Hoover the Republi- 
can party will have a compromise candi- 
date—perhaps another genius of the Ohio 
school of political pliability. 
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Turn the Rascals Out! 


IF SENATOR WALSH in his relentless 
delving into the oil scandal should strike 
upon a still deeper sea of muck it is con- 
ceivable that there might arise the cry, 
“Turn the rascals out.” He has revealed 
that some of the missing bonds of the 
Continental Trading Company found their 
way through the hands of Sinclair to the 
Republican National Campaign fund of 
1920 (what better place for them?), and it 
is perhaps no secret that Senator Walsh 
believes that more of these Liberty bonds 
(what irony that these should be Liberty 
bonds!) reached private hands occupied 
with public business. 

Fortunately for the Republican party, 
its titular leader died, and as a reflex of the 
business depression of the early days of 
the Harding Administration his successor 
brought in that unusual period of material 
contentment known as “Coolidge pros- 
perity,” which is now waning. To the 
natural economic anodynes of this period 
the Administration added the lotus of tax 
reduction and the economy program, and 
the American people, with their feet in 
the trough, forgot the sins and scandals of 
the past. And they forgot, too, that too 
drastic economy, no matter what its im- 
mediate benefits, is no economy at all be- 
cause no organism thrives upon constant 
starvation. In our insatiate thirst for 
economy we have been too niggardly in 
some of our services—our army, for in- 
stance. We are now beginning to feel the 
effects of some of these policies, and any 
great reflex would swell to a chorus the 
cry, “Turn the rascals out,” a cry that 
thus far only Senator Reed of Missouri has 
voiced loudly. But it is doubtful if even 
that cry can bring victory to the Demo- 
cratic party, which seems not yet to have 
ended the civil war in its own ranks. 


With Smith, Defeat; 
Without Him, Disaster 


IN THE COMING campaign the Demo- 
cratic party faces one of the most critical 
periods in its history. In fact, the turning 
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point of this critical period will come on 
the last ballot in the national convention 
at Houston. Will it be Smith, the strongest 
political leader in the party at present, or 
will it be some rural candidate not so 
repulsive to the political and religious 
prejudices of a minority? If it is to be 
Smith, he must face defeat in a rough cam- 
paign, for if the Republicans have the 
good judgment to pick a strong candidate 
like Hoover they are sure to win if for no 
other reason than the widespread opinion 
that the placidity of Coolidgeism has 
brought prosperity—and installment-plan 
America wants fulsome times more than 
anything else. 

If, however, the Democrats discard 
Smith—as they likely will—because he is 
a Catholic and a suspected wet, they run 
the risk of wrecking their party. The 
Southern block of states can no longer 
control the party. In the North the Demo- 
cratic organizations represent the very an- 
tithesis of Southern political ideals. They 
represent in large part wet or liberal liquor 
sentiment, Roman Catholicism, the new 
immigration, the large city viewpoint, 
as opposed to the dry, Protestant, old 
American, and rural or small city view- 
points of the South. These viewpoints are 
so divergent as to render impossible 
any reconciliation except on the plane of 
high political principles, the kind of prin- 
ciples evolved in the early history of 
the party. 

If Smith is set aside too abruptly the 
breach between the rural South and the 
urban North in the Democratic party is 
made even wider, and the organization 
condemns itself to the position of a minor 
party for years to come. If, on the other 
hand, the South is able to accept Smith 
the administrator and support him for the 
Presidency regardless of his religion and 
other ‘“disqualifications” it will go a 
long way toward uniting the party, not 
necessarily for victory in 1928 but quite 
possibly in 1932. For what the Democrats 
need more than anything else is the 
death of their illusory differences inside 
the party and a union upon political 
principles. Upon 1928 depends the future 
of the party. 
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A Vocal Congress 


CONGRESS so far has completed little 
important business, though by the time 
this magazine appears the session will be 
four months old. The tax bill, flood con- 
trol, naval appropriations, farm reliefi— 
all these measures await action. The alien 
property bill, however, has been acted 
upon, and this will have the good effect of 
returning to Germany many millions, 
which will stand her in stead when the 
crucial test of the Dawes plan comes next 
fall. 

But a very considerable part of the time 
in Congress has been spent in useless patter 
and in playing politics. There was young 
Mr. La Follette’s anti-third-term reso- 
lution, wholly without weight but not 
without precedent. A worse time-wasting 
performance was Senator Heflin’s most 
vituperative speech, which resulted in a 
squelching by the Democratic minority. 
The salary of a Senator is $10,000 a year, 
or nearly $1,000,000 for the lot, to say 
nothing of the “overhead.” Inasmuch as 
the Congress is in session less than half 
the time, the average daily cost of salaries 
alone is about $5,000. Therefore, a speech 
by Heflin steals about that much construc- 
tive time from the Congressional day of a 
quorum. And reading of The Congressional 
Record shows some of the other remarks 
almost as futile. Truly, this seems an era 
of poverty in political ideas. 


The Soft Coal Strike 


FIVE YEARS AGO Congress spent 
$600,000 for the most comprehensive study 
ever made of the coal industries, and for 
several years the report remained unavail- 
able in volumes. When the Wortp’s 
Work wanted copies of the reports of this 
elaborate study it had to go to the com- 
mission for extremely perishable mimeo- 
graphed copies. 

Now, with this costly and elaborate 
report available, a Senate committee 
is off on another coal investigation. 
The political facts of the coal situ- 
ation may have changed since the com- 
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mission headed by John Hays Hammond 
and Thomas R. Marshall made its report 
—but the economic facts have not 
changed. He who wants to study the coal 
business need not spend another fortune 
on investigation. The basic facts are still 
available in a half-million dollar report 
that is not popular because it reveals 
unpalatable truths. 

The so-called Jacksonville agreement is 
merely one root of the present trouble. It 
provided for a high wage scale in union 
mines for three years, and when it was 
signed the predictions were freely made 
that the high wages would contract the 
industry by forcing wasteful mines out 
of business. It has had that effect, and 
miners also were thrown out of work. 
But it also had the effect of forcing busi- 
ness from the high-wage union mines to 
the low-wage non-union mines that were 
not covered by the Jacksonville agree- 
ment. In the resultant competition, union 
mines went non-union —and trouble 
started. 

The coal business is a loose, disorgan- 
ized, over-developed business, and America 
is really cursed by a superabundance of 
coal. We need two things here—some form 
of intelligent Federal supervision, and the 
development of methods, for producing 
cheap power at the pit mouth. 


The Friendly Americas 


THE OUTCOME of the Sixth Pan- 
American Conference at Havana has 
caused considerable disappointment in 
some quarters. Not in Washington, nor 
yet in the capitals of most of the Latin- 
American countries is this disappointment 
evident; the note there is one of satis- 
faction. But in various countries of Europe 
and among the home critics of our foreign 
policy there is a deal of querulous criticism. 

It is a bit amusing to follow the efforts 
to discredit the work accomplished at 
Havana. We are told that “nothing of 
importance was done”; “it was nothing 
but a series of pleasant gestures’’; “dis- 
agreeable or momentous decisions were 
left for the future.” Such comments come 
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from the disgruntled ones in this country, 
while Europe goes further and insists that 
the whole conference was merely an at- 
tempt to throw a cloak of respectability 
over the “imperialism” of the United 
States, which is in reality planning to ab- 
sorb much of Latin-America and avails it- 
self of the Pan-American Conferences to 
talk pleasantly to the Latin-Americans 
while it gradually violates their territory 
and their independence. 

The charge of “imperialism” is becom- 
ing a little threadbare and however dearly 
Europe may hug it to its breast—as a 
salve, perhaps, to its own conscience—it 
no longer holds its former terror for Latin- 
America. Our southern neighbors have 
begun to realize that much of Europe’s 
solicitude for Latin-American independ- 
ence is bound up with the desire to keep 
alive an antagonism against the United 
States and thus facilitate the sale in Latin- 
America of European products in compe- 
tition with those from the north. 

As for domestic critics, they have had 
the greatest difficulty in finding grounds 
for exception to the proceedings at Havana. 
Their argument usually dwells on what 
was not done rather than on what was 
done. They choose to belittle the very 
substantial accomplishments of the Con- 
ference by enumerating the important and 
difficult issues that were not settled. 
Judged by this standard, there are few 
international conferences that cannot be 
described as failures. A fairer criterion 
would seem to be, to consider the things 
that were accomplished rather than the 
things that were left undone. 

It is difficult to measure the growth of 
the consciousness of continental solidarity 
—which is at least one important aspect 
of Pan-Americanism—from year to year. 
Any estimate based upon conditions just 
before and just after the Pan-American 
Conference is apt to be misleading. It takes 
time for the exchange of ideas and the 
contacts of personalities at these gather- 
ings to make their impression upon the 
wider circles at home. If, however, we 
compare the status of Pan-Americanism 
to-day with what it was before the first 
Pan-American Conference held at Wash- 
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ington in 1889, we can see a very consider- 
able development of understanding and 
appreciation and of increased commercial 
and financial relations. 


Results at Havana 


THE HAVANA MEETING presents a 
very substantial list of concrete accom- 
plishments. A project of convention of the 
Pan-American Union was approved and a 
resolution adopted continuing the present 
status of the Union until such time as the 
convention may be ratified. A resolution 
condemning war as an instrument of 
national policy was adopted, and a confer- 
ence is to be held in Washington within a 
year to draft treaties for conciliation and 
arbitration. In the realm of private in- 
ternational law the Conference adopted 
resolutions recommending uniform laws on 
bills of exchange, a commission for the 
study of the civil and political equality of 
women, a convention on commercial arbi- 
tration, legislation to prevent theft and 
pilferage of cargoes, legislation to facili- 
tate the organization of stock companies, 
and further study of the subject by the 
Commission of Jurists that met at Rio 
de Janeiro. Perhaps one of the most im- 
portant agreements of the Conference was 
a Convention on Commercial Aviation 
that paves the way for the development 
of this form of communication between 
the various countries of the Americas. A 
Congress on Roads is to be held next 
July at Rio de Janeiro. Road and tele- 
graphic communication and steamship 
facilities are to receive expert study, as is 
the further construction of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Railway. 

In the field of intellectual codperation 
a number of projects were approved that 
will help to extend the knowledge of each 
other among the American republics. 
These include the lowering of mail and 
customs tariffs on books and periodicals, 
on geodetic, geological, and agricultural 
maps, interchange of university professors 
and students, establishment of special 
chairs for the study of Spanish, English, 
and Portuguese, and finally the establish- 
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ment of an Inter-American Intellectual 
Institute. Two conventions were adopted, 
one modifying the present Copyright 
Convention, the other providing for a 
Geographic Institute. Questions of consu- 
lar* procedure, trademarks, and the de- 
velopment of closer relations among the 
commercial organizations were also studied. 
The subject of immigration was left largely 
for the approaching Immigration Con- 
gress, also to meet at Havana. But the 
Conference agreed ‘“‘that immigration is a 
matter of purely domestic concern.” The 
Pan-American Sanitary Code was ap- 
proved and various suggestions made in 
the matter of public health administration, 
including the establishment of special 
schools and a professional sanitary organ- 
ization. 

These results, even though many of the 
subjects treated are not of popular interest, 
would quite justify the holding of the 
Conference. But far more important than 
any of the matters thus disposed of was the 
atmosphere of free and frank discussion 
that prevailed in the meetings. In the first 
place, all of the meetings of the Conference 
and of the commissions were in public, only 
occasional knotty problems being referred 
to sub-committees that met behind closed 
doors. The expectation that the United 
States delegation would attempt to avoid 
discussion of such delicate questions as 
Nicaragua and Haiti was effectively dis- 
posed of in the first few days of the Confer- 
ence. The United States representatives 
expressed themselves as entirely willing to 
discuss these matters, and when the sub- 
ject of intervention was reached in the 
Commission on Public International Law 
every country had its opportunity to speak 
its mind without reservation. 

Mr: Hughes took the position that 
international law as at present conceived 
justified intervention when the duly con- 
stituted authorities of any country lost 
control and endangered the lives and 
property of foreign residents. Dr. Guerrero, 
the Foreign Minister of El Salvador and 
the chief of the Salvadorean delegation, 
vigorously insisted that the code to be 
adopted should include an absolute pro- 
hibition against intervention. The Ameri- 
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can delegation pointed out that while the 
ratification of such a code by the American 
republics—assuming that ratification was 
possible—might tie the hands of the 
United States, it would in no way affect 
European powers or Japan, who, with 
the United States eliminated, might find 
occasion to intervene in some American 
country. After the matter had been thor- 
oughly discussed it was apparent that at 
least fifteen of the Latin-American coun- 
tries agreed with the view of the American 
delegation. As Dr. Guerrero refused to 
change his attitude, unanimity was im- 
possible and this project failed of adoption. 

The result was to leave the matter just 
as it was before, so far as international 
law is concerned. But the division on this 
and on other questions effectively disposed 
of one troublesome legend—namely, that 
Latin-America presents a united front in 
opposition to the United States in this 
hemisphere. Only once, and that on a 
minor detail of the organization of the 
Pan-American Union, was the United 
States in the minority when a vote was 
taken. That vote stood 11 to 4. On every 
other occasion the United States was with 
the majority and on several important 
matters the vote stood 20 to 1 against 
one or another Latin-American state. 

The conclusion is inescapable that the 
United States can discuss international 
affairs with the republics of America in a 
spirit of reason and justice and without 
suspicion of domination. The creation of 
such an atmosphere would in itself be 
ample justification for the Sixth Confer- 
ence. So too would the concrete achieve- 
ments. We have both the achievements 
and the new atmosphere. 


Europe’s New Crises 


WHILE the American republics have 
been working out measures to improve 
their relations and to extend the scope 
of arbitration and other peaceful activities, 
Europe has developed two crises that are 
characteristic of the atmosphere of sus- 
picion and distrust that prevails among 
the older countries of that continent. 
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By the terms of the treaties made at the 
Paris Conference, Hungary, like Germany, 
was disarmed. She was not only deprived 
of the arms that she had, but was pro- 
hibited from acquiring new weapons. Even 
with this provision she inspired sufficient 
fear among her neighbors so that Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia, and Rumania united 
in the so-called “Little Entente” in order 
to protect themselves against the possible 
resurgence of Hungarian militarism. These 
nations constituted themselves a special 
guard to see that Hungary did not evade 
the restrictions of the treaties of peace. 

Fascist Italy, always frankly concerned 
with its own advantage, has seen in the 
Little Entente an instrument of French 
domination on the Continent and has de- 
voted considerable energy to an attempt to 
break up or to check its influence. On the 
one hand, it has deliberately antagonized 
Jugoslavia and on the other it has sought 
to detach Rumania from the Entente. 
During the last year the Roman authori- 
ties have developed new solicitude for the 
reactionary government of Hungary and 
have concluded with that government an 
agreement that is construed in some 
quarters as a treaty of alliance. 

In the atmosphere of political tension 
that is both indicated and aggravated by 
these events, the report of a shipment of 
machine guns from Italy to Hungary 
created far-reaching repercussions. Five 
carloads of machine-guns labeled “agri- 
cultural implements”’ were stopped at the 
Austro-Hungarian border en route from 
Verona, Italy, to a fictitious consignee in 
Poland. It was at once charged that these 
guns were destined for Hungary and that 
both Italy and Hungary were violating 
the provisions of the treaties prohibiting 
such a shipment of arms. 

Discreet disavowals from Rome and 
Budapest, and the delivery of the guns to 
the League of Nations would probably 
have disposed of the matter and nothing 
more would have been heard of it. But 
Rome and Budapest chose another course. 
Count Bethlen, the Hungarian Premier, 
ordered the guns broken up and sold as 
scrap iron. Mussolini refused to admit that 
the shipment was in violation of the 
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treaties. As the League of Nations has 
assumed control of the armaments of the 
defeated powers, this was a direct chal- 
lenge to the League. An investigation was 
demanded. Count Bethlen denied the 
League’s authority in the premises and 
then, with mock courtesy, offered to hold 
the cars of scrap iron for inspection by 
the League’s investigators. As there is no 
assurance whatever that the scrap iron put 
back into the cars was the débris of the 
broken machine guns, this was a new af- 
front to the League. Mussolini added his 
quota of difficulty by intimating that Italy 
would oppose any investigation by the 
League authorities. 

And here the matter becomes involved 
with the whole structure of the peace 
treaties. Little more than a year ago the 
Allied Military Commission was with- 
drawn from Germany and the task of 
armament supervision turned over to the 
League. If Hungary can successfully defy 
the Geneva organization on the first 
serious question that comes up in this 
regard, the League’s power to control 
armaments in the defeated countries is 
gone. If the League can enforce its au- 
thority, its position will be correspond- 
ingly improved. 


Germans or Italians 


MEANWHILE, either by coincidence, or 
perhaps to draw attention away from the 
Hungarian arms controversy, an old issue 
has been whipped into a new crisis. When 
the Italian frontiers were “rectified” by 
the peace treaties, a large German-Austrian 
population in what the Italians call the 
Upper Adige and what the Austrians call 
the South Tyrol was included in the Italian 
state. The world then knew nothing of 
Fascism, and it is quite probable that, 
under the government of Italy as then 
constituted, this expatriated German- 
Austrian population would have had com- 
paratively little difficulty. 

Fascism, however, has developed to a 
high degree the natural intolerance of 
intensive nationalism. Fascists in this 
matter, as in others, refuse to concern them- 
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selves with the lessons of history. They 
would convert the former Austrians into 
good Italians by external pressure, by 
forcing upon them Italian rulers, Italian 
names, the Italian language, and Italian 
schools. Of course, this has made them 
no more Italian than they were before. 
On the contrary, it has increased and 
riveted their Germanism. Such a develop- 
ment, although it might easily have been 
foreseen, has irritated some over-enthusi- 
astic Fascists and incidents have occurred 
that tend to intensify the antagonism 
between the transferred population and 
their new countrymen. 

Such circumstances would have little 
import for the rest of the world if it were 
not for the sympathy aroused among the 
Austrians and Germans for their exiled 
brothers. Foreign Minister Stresemann 
of Germany made some very pointed re- 
marksa year or more ago about the manner 
in which the South Tyroleans were being 
treated, and Signor Mussolini made a 
heated reply that caused considerable 
comment at the time. Now Chancellor 
Seipel of Austria, in a very carefully pre- 
pared statement, has again called the 
attention of the world to what he looks 
upon as the persecution of the former 
Austrians by the Italians. Mussolini has 
called the Italian Minister to Austria to 
Rome for consultation, and it is doubtful 
whether he returns to his post unless Italy 
receives some satisfaction for what she 
considers her outraged dignity. The Italian 
press fumes at the attempt of Austria to 
interfere in what Italy looks upon as an 
entirely domestic affair. It seems that 
Austrian comment upon an, Austrian 
Irredenta is quite a different thing from 
Italian effort to secure possession of an 
Italian Irredenta. What was and is quite 
legitimate for Italy is nothing less than 
insult when it comes, even in much milder 
‘form, from Austria. 

In the laying down of the new bound- 
aries in eastern Europe many minorities 
were included in various states. Most of 
these states were prevailed upon to sign 
treaties guaranteeing proper treatment of 
these minorities, and a certain amount of 
supervision was vested in the League of 
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Nations. Italy, however, signed no such 
treaty guaranteeing the rights of her 
minorities and indignantly resents any 
suggestion of outside interference. Yet, 
from the point of view of international 
peace and amity, this problem is quite as 
real in the case of Italy as in the case of 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Poland, or 
Jugoslavia. The transfer of some hundreds 
of thousands of people from one govern- 
ment to another by the action of European 
powers causes strains in the international 
situation that are bound to make their 
appearance at awkward moments. There 
is never a time when they cannot be un- 
covered to add to or distract attention 
from some other difficulty. 


Japan’s New Voters 


AT THE END of February Japan held 
her first general election based on universal 
suffrage. Under the old system, by which 
a tax-paying qualification limited the 
number of voters, about 3,000,000 Japa- 
nese enjoyed the right of suffrage. Under 
the new universal suffrage law the qualifi- 
cation was abrogated and nearly 10,000,000 
new voters became eligible. 

Much interest was attached to the 
possibilities of this situation and especially 
as to its effect upon the supremacy of the 
old-line parties, the Seiyukai and the 
Minseito. There was much agitation 
among the more radical groups, and innum- 
erable political organizations sprang into 
existence with the avowed purpose of 
unhorsing the old parties by securing the 
adherence of large numbers of the new 
voters. Such organizations were particu- 
larly numerous among the laboring classes. 

The results can only be disappointing 
to the hopeful sponsors of such organ- 
izations. The Seiyukai, or Government 
party, which has dominated Japanese 
politics for the last two decades, won the 
largest number of seats, the exact claim 
varying from 217 to 221, according to the 
placing of some members whose allegiance 
is held in doubt. The Minseito counts 
upon from 214 to 217 votes, while the re- 
maining thirty-odd members belong to var- 
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ious smaller groups. Thus the long tradition 
that the Government always wins an 
election is maintained, though by a narrow 
margin, and the general result is probably 
not greatly different from what it would 
have been had the suffrage been based 
upon the old electoral law. There is no 
room either for the advocates of change to 
argue that the new voters did not come to 
the polls in sufficient numbers, for the re- 
turns show the astonishing fact that 81 
per cent. of the Japanese qualified under 
the new law actually cast their ballots. The 
significance of this is apparent when we 
recall that rarely is any issue presented to 
an American electorate that brings out 
more than 60 or 65 per cent. of the regis- 
tered electors. 

Japan has undoubtedly taken a long 


THE MEANING of the current height- 
ened unemployment in the United States 
is that, in their search for more efficient 
machinery and industrial processes, Amer- 
ican business men have temporarily lost 
sight of human beings. Progress has its 
price, and the chief cost of transitions is in 
disrupting old relationships and dislodging 
workers from established employments. 
The elimination of economic waste since 
the war has enabled managers to produce 
mofe with fewer men. Iron slaves in the 
form of machinery have been rapidly sup- 
planting human beings. The net effect is 
favorable, in that it has’added to the pro- 
ductivity and hence the earning power of 
each worker. 

One form of dividend from the newer 
industrial efficiency has been increased 
opportunity for leisure, but unfortunately 
the leisure has been distributed unevenly. 
The army of unemployed, reported to be 
greater than at any time since 1921, has 
received 100 per cent. leisure, whereas 
others have been kept at the grindstone 
for a full schedule of work. It is a social 
problem to determine how profitably to 
use partial leisure that comes from shorter 
hours; complete unwanted leisure, which 
deprives the worker of purchasing power, 
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step forward in her political development 
by the establishment of universal suffrage, 
and in time it may have a marked effect 
upon the government and its policies. But 
in the first election under the new law the 
effect has been so slight as to have little 
significance from the historical point of 
view. The Tanaka Government remains in 
office. It is supported by the Seiyukai as 
before, and the Seiyukai has a few more 
votes than the Minseito instead of a few 
less as in the old Diet. The balance of 
power is still in the hands of the In- 
dependents, and political necessity will 
make it necessary for the Ministry to 
pursue the traditional tactics to win 
over a sufficient number of Independents 
to retain a plausible majority in the 
legislature. 


is a serious national menace. The earlier 
complaints of manufacturers that they 
were experiencing “‘profitless”’ prosperity 
has been followed by the lament of the 
unemployed, who have been confronted 
with “jobless” prosperity. Frank A. 
Vanderlip once remarked that prosperity 
consists of the full employment of labor 
at high, effective wages. From that stand- 
point, prosperity has been on the wane. 
From a strictly profits viewpoint also, 
prosperity ebbed in the last nine months 
of 1927. 

The recent wave of unemployment 
sprang from two major influences. First, 
the technological improvements in indus- 
try had been gradually reducing the de- 
mand for men in old jobs. That repre- 
sented a long term trend, irrespective of 
the temporary ups and downs of business. 
Business has been able to produce more 
than consumers, with limited purchasing 
power, can buy, irrespective of their de- 
sires. The second factor was a short term 
influence, and consisted of the temporary 
slump in business volume. To the extent 
that the second factor operated, a spring 
revival in business, of which signs are dis- 
cernible, will alleviate. the situation. But 
the first influence will not be so quickly 
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adjusted. It entails a revolution in the 
human side of business. It points to the 
need of fuller and prompter statistics of 
employment, comparable to the vastly 
improved non-human business statistics 
that the country has developed in recent 
years largely as a result of the stimulus 
given by the effective leadership of Her- 
bert Hoover as Secretary of Commerce. 

Other social changes have brought new 
competition to the old-time white male 
employee. The partial industrialization of 
the South has brought Negroes into compe- 
tition with white industrial workers. The 
tendency of women to enter business— 
and to remain employed even after mar- 
riage—has also increased the supply of 
toilers. Moreover, the release of excess 
labor from the farms has encouraged a 
persistent flow of human beings to the 
city. These accretions have been partly 
offset by decreased immigration under the 
quota system. In view of the present un- 
employment, organized labor has height- 
ened its demand for a protected labor 
market, and has asked Congress to extend 
the quota system to Canada, Newfound- 
land, Cuba, Mexico, and other near-by 
countries under the sphere of influence of 
the United States. 

Much of the unemployment is ascrib- 
able to the fact that labor was obviated by 
labor-saving machinery. Output had long 
been increasing, while employment was 
decreasing. In the table at the bottom of 
this page, the index of production of manu- 
factures is compared with the index of 
factory employment during the last five 
years. In attempting to explain what these 
figures mean in terms of the condition of 
families affected, James J. Davis, Secre- 
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tary of Labor, in a speech before the 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Association, 
remarked: 

“Some of our joy over the great inven- 
tive genuis of our masters of mechanics 
has been turned to grief, as we witness 
yearly the growing line of job-seekers— 
men, trained men, middle-aged men of 
experience and extraordinary qualifica- 
tions, who have been forced away from 
their trades and vocations by labor-saving 
machinery. We were highly gleeful when 
our new machine did the work of 20 men, 
but we had no places for the 19 whom the 
machine processes turned out into the 
open world... . 

“Tt seems to me that this is a phase 
of industrial proficiency which bids to 
exact a heavy toll in the years to come, 
unless we get busy and invent new indus- 
tries for the fellow whom the machine 
shunts aside. The unemployed man pro- 
duces nothing—and consumes little or 
nothing; because he is without means to 
purchase that which the workers are pro- 
ducing. Unless he is placed in production 
again he remains a stranger to the buying 
market.” 


Ways to Make New Jobs 


OF COURSE, men released in the last six 
years from the aie Ws have not been 
entirely without work. Many have drifted 
into new activities—into the expanded 
building trades, into automobile service 
stations, gas stations, airplane making, 
radio construction and servicing, the mak- 
ing of electric refrigerators, and other new 
activities. It is futile for even the jobless 
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to seek to stem the tide of technological 
efficiency and progress. However, it is a 
social crime to put the entire cost of the 
transition on the shoulders of unfortunate 
men and women who are least able to 
bear it. Great Britain and Germany, facing 
far graver problems, have invented elabo- 
rate systems of unemployment insurance 
that divide the social cost of keeping 
willing men from work. 

In the United States, the war-time chain 
of Federal employment offices has been 
scrapped. Only the most rudimentary 
data are available concerning the labor 
market. Last year, Germany set up an 
admirable system of employment offices, 
which are listening posts for the jobless. 
The state undertakes to make advances to 
finance the movement of men and women 
from places where there is a labor surfeit 
to locations where there is a labor shortage. 
Germany has initiated unemployment in- 
surance, which employees and employers 
jointly support. In England, the govern- 
ment also contributes. A doles system 
seems out of tune with the American spirit 
of independence, but in the new age of 
scientific business no steps should be 
omitted that will at least contribute to 
full current knowledge about the labor 
market. Private initiative seems inade- 
quate; the government should exert leader- 
ship, possibly through a restoration of a 
chain of public employment offices on a 
national scale, which shall interchange 
information. 

Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York 
has proceeded soundly in dealing with that 
phase of unemployment that resulted 
from the temporary business recession. 
He urged his department heads to speed 
up all construction plans for public works. 
It would be well if other states, cities, and 
the Federal Government would follow his 
example. Moreover, private corporations 
can, if they wish, significantly improve 
the general situation, by pushing needed 
permanent improvement programs in times 
of slack business, and, conversely, by re- 
tarding them at flush tides of prosperity. 
Such conscious timing by both private 
business and the governments would tend 
to stabilize business, reducing the peaks 


and the valleys, and at the same time mak- 
ing the demand for workers more even 
through the years. , 

In their new book, “The Road to 
Plenty,” Messrs. Waddill Catchings and 
William T. Foster suggest the establish- 
ment of a Federal Board to stabilize the 
labor market through suggesting to gov- 
ernments and to industry when to acceler- 
ate public works and other permanent 
improvements and when to hold back such 
developments. The authors feel that such 
a policy would be a regulator that would 
assure an even flow of income to consumers 
and thus prevent periodic breakdowns of 
prosperity that occur when buyers are 
unable to absorb the full output of in- 
dustry. 

Regarded from its effect on consump- 
tion, current unemployment is seriously 
out of harmony with the aims of business 
leaders. Full prosperity depends on a 
rising standard of living, which must be 
financed by high wages. Industry is able 
to turn out more goods than the market 
seems to absorb, and any curtailment of 
consumption—through unemployment— 
further aggravates the economic situation. 


A Challenge 
To Our Ingenuity 


THE ADVERSE turn in business in 1927 
synchronized with the launching of the 
bituminous coal strike on April 1st. It 
has been estimated that the stoppage of 
work has caused a loss of more than 
$100,000,000 in wages and $50,000,000 in 
profits. Thus, not only was the soft coal 
industry disrupted by the strike, but some 
$150,000,000 of general buying power was 
taken from the market, and its ramifica- 
tions go further than can be readily 
traced. The Ford shutdown, the Mississippi 
floods, and other factors that restrained 
general business aggravated the unem- 
ployment situation. 

Recent focusing of public attention on 
unemployment will doubtless encour- 
age the formulation of quack remedies. 
The real solution will come through busi- 
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ness statesmanship, and from the spirit of 
enterprise in finding new activities for 
released labor power. The demand is 
growing—and in the circumstances, not 
unreasonably—for shorter working sched- 
ules for the employed. In the coming 
months, agitation for the five day week 
and the six hour day is likely to become 
more aggressive. 

The opening up of new industries and 
the expansion of old, help to create a new 
labor equilibrium. As Julius H. Barnes, 
former president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, has pointed 
out: “With relatively fewer workers, we 
steadily increase industry’s contribution 
to living possessions. These workers are 
not released to unemployment, but to the 
service of enlarged old industries and the 
establishment of new ones. 

“In the last twenty years this story 
has been repeated in a hundred ways. 
There have been developed four major 
industries—the automobile, the motion 
picture, the electrical industry, and the 
chemical industry. These four industries, 
practically non-existent twenty years ago, 
to-day furnish the livelihood of thirty 
million people.” 

Society can afford to wait for these im- 
provements that come from better indus- 
trial methods, but the individual cannot. 

One basic remedy, which was evolved 
by President Harding’s Conference on 
Unemployment in 1921, was embodied in 
the Kenyon bill, which was never passed 
by Congress, for long term planning of 
public works. The real barrier to better 
handling of the unemployment problem 
is that public and political interest ceases 
as soon as temporary crises are met by 
rising phases of the business cycle. Public 
employment offices, whether under Federal 
or under state control, also seem clearly 
needed. 

In spite of the fact that breadlines were 
reported to be longer in New York than 
they had been for many years, there have 
been fewer visible signs of unemployment 
than in the past. One reason for this is 
that workingmen have accumulated a 
surplus on which they have been able to 
draw during temporary periods of idleness. 
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Leo Wolman, a labor economist, points 
out that the business equilibrium has not 
stabilized the labor market. ‘American 
inventiveness,” he writes in The Survey 
Graphic, “which has resulted in such out- 
standing contributions to the problems 
of management in its relation to produc- 
tion, has not been invoked to meet the 
far larger problem of stabilizing the in- 
comes and regularizing the work of the 
industrial workers of the country. In- 
dustry is apparently still unprepared to 
define its obligations toward the men and 
women who constitute its working force 
and admit that hiring and firing involve 
profound social consequences. 

“This, it would seem, is the root of our 
present and our future unemployment 
problem in American industry. The evi- 
dence, difficult as it is to use it in the face 
of prevailing optimism, points unmis- 
takably to the inability of industry to 
exercise effective control over its own 
fluctuations. Those who first and most 
seriously suffer the effects of business and 
industrial instability are the manual 
laborers. They become all too frequently 
the charges of an indifferent and unor- 
ganized community. 

“This country is rich, beyond all im- 
agination, in human and material re- 
sources. More than any other country in 
the world we are in a position to experi- 
ment intelligently with neglected social 
problems. In the matter of unemployment 
we have at our disposal the experience of 
many countries of Europe which have for 
years devised their own peculiar methods 
of dealing with the problem. We are in a 
unique position both to organize the gen- 
eral labor market and to make provision 
for the unemployed. We have the resources 
and the talent to fashion administrative 
measures that should ensure the benefits 
and avoid the weaknesses of earlier ex- 
periments. We will do so when our leaders 
are alive to their social responsibilities.” 

Near term seasonal and cyclical factors 
are likely to ease up the current unem- 
ployment, but this improvement should 
not dull our zeal to deal constructively 
with this essentially human phase of 
business. 














’ Tales of the 
U-Boat Commandem 


LOWELL THOMAS 


HIGH UP on Squaw Mountain near the 
Tornado Mine in Colorado there was an 
abandoned tunnel. Prospectors had found 
an outcropping of gold and for a hundred 
yards or so had followed the vein into the 
mountain. Suddenly it had petered out. I 
had stumbled on it one day and from then 
on for years that tunnel was my pirate 
cave. Frequently on Saturday afternoons 
I came here and sat alone beside a blazing 
fire of pine cones.and old dynamite cases. 
And here it, was that I first read one of the 


rarest imaginative tales ever written— 
Jules Verne’s “Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea.” And here it was that I 
met for the first time the mysterious 
Captain Nemo. From then on I was in- 
terested in submarines. For that matter, 
where is the boy or girl or woman or man 
who is not? 

Now, owing to the greatest and most 
terrible of all wars, a race of real Captain 
Nemos had come into being. So, from their 
lips this meant a chance for some chronicler 
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to get tales of Jules Verne come true, 
tales more hair-raising than Verne’s wildest 
imaginings, tales of adventures on voyages 
of many hundreds of thousands of leagues 
under the sea. 

Von Luckner’s sailing ship as a raider in 
the war was certainly a novelty. But there 
were other raiders the poles away from 
to’ga’ns’l1 and marlinspike—the subma- 
rines. There you had the two ultimate 
extremes of war on the oceans. The subma- 
rine with its snaking torpedo was less anom- 
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alous, to be sure, than the three-master 
and its full spread of canvas. None the 
less beguiling, though. Less romance, per- 
haps, but more thrill and terror. The 
campaign of the U-boats held the world 
spellbound. One of the latest marvels of 
modern technology, striking a sweeping, 
fearful blow that threatened to decide the 
issue of the conflict of the nations—that 
surely was a thing to clutch the imagina- 
tion with an iron grasp. And then there 
were the weird perils of the men who navi- 
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gated beneath the surface of the sea, who 
struck their blows from the recesses of the 
ocean’s bosom. The ever-threatening fate 
of the submerged coffin stands eerie and 
supremely terrifying. Ah, what stories 
waited to be told! ; 

In 1917, with portholes covered, saloon 
and deck lights out, and all of us forbidden 
so much as to light a match, we had en- 
tered the sub- 
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with American Consul Kiblinger, a charm- 
ing gentleman from Virginia. 

But what of the under-sea pirates in the 
U-boats off the Malta coast? We often 
wondered. Surely theirs must be an ad- 
venturous and desperate game! 

On the way back from Lawrence's 
headquarters in Arabia I had spent a short 
time chasing U-boats with destroyers and 

seaplanes near 





marine zone. 
There was a real 
thrill in that last 
night out as we 
zigzagged across 
the Bay of Bis- 
cay toward the 
mouth of the 
Gironde River. 
Hunted — by a 
foe we couldn’t 
see. If we were 
thrilled, then 
what of the sen- 
sations and ex- 
periences of the 
raiders of the 
deep lying in 
wait for us? 

Months later, 
when we started 
east to join Allenby’s army north of Gaza, 
to elude these new wolves of the sea we 
crossed from Taranto to Malta on a 
slim British ocean greyhound, a 22-knot 
courier boat. From Malta we planned to 
push right on across the Mediterranean to 
Alexandria. But for more than a week no 
ship, save submarine chasers, dared ven- 
ture beyond the net at the mouth of the 
harbor at Valetta. A ring of U-boats was 
said to have encircled the island. 

Were we inconvenienced during those 
days at Malta? Not in the least! We thor- 
oughly enjoyed the enforced delay. By day 
we visited the picturesque old forts and 
palaces of the Knights of Malta, with their 
corridors hung with armor. Or we made 
excursions inland to the tangerine planta- 
tions, or across to the spot where St. Paul 
was shipwrecked. At night in Admiral 
Lord Calthorpe’s box at the grand opera 
we attended gala performances in company 
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the Mediter- 
ranean entrance 
to the Suez 
Canal. And as 
I sat up there 
in the cockpit 
looking down on 
the sunny Medi- 
terranean, with 
a balmy Egyp- 
tian breeze 
whipping past 
my ears, I often 
wondered about 
the nightmare 
existence of the 
men who fought 
under the sea. 

At the end of 
the war, Webb 
Waldron and I 
had crawled through the Allied lines 
to witness Central Europe in the con- 
vulsions of revolution. We met U-boat 
sailors everywhere. It was then that I 
first started gathering material for what I 
knew would one day be looked back upon 
as the most unreal, the most incredible, 
and at the same time the most harrowing 
and thrilling tale of the World War. 

Since then, on trips to Europe, over a 
period of many years, I continued my 
search for the men who came within an 
ace of bringing the combined forces of 
twenty nations to their knees with their 
new form of warfare—warfare under the 
sea! 

What stories they were! The gathering 
of them was like passing through a gallery 
of thrills and fantastic dangers. 

In setting down this account of the sub- 
marine war, straight from the lips of the 
U-boat commanders, I have disregarded 
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THE TORPEDO HITS ITS MARK 


This drawing by a German artist illustrates the first great submarine triumph—the sinking of the 
British cruisers Hogue, Cressy, and Aboukir by the U-o. 


all controversial ground. The right and 


wrong of under-sea war is not discussed 
here. The tales I have to pass on are tales 
of sheer adventure. Stranger than fiction? 
Aye! And tales, I believe, such as no other 
chronicler will have a chance to set down 
in our time. At any rate, we all hope the 
world has learned its lesson, and may 
there be peace among men for generations 
to come! 

After writing of the deeds of Lawrence, 
the picturesque hero of the Allies, I had 
sought adventure in high Asia. Then came 
the chronicling of man’s first circum- 
navigation of the world by air. Mean- 
while, I had been seeking for some roman- 
tic enemy figure, some counterpart to 
Lawrence of Arabia. Later, on a flying 
tour of Europe, I had found him in Count 
Felix von Luckner, the cheery corsair who 
raided the seas in a three-master wind- 
jammer. 

But all this time I had steadily been 
adding to my material on the U-boat war. 

And so after a sailor’s yarn of scudding 
the waves with a fair breeze at your back 
and all sails set, why then a tale of the 


tight iron shells that ranged the under- 
water—spectral, fearsome, and deadly. 

Of course, there are the two sides to the 
story: On the one hand, the adventures 
of the crews in the Kaiser’s U-boats; on 
the other, the no less beguiling tales from 
the Allied side of the men who fought 
them. The U-boats logically come first, 
the stories of the German submarine com- 
manders—then another tale, “Fighting 
the Submarines.” 

What manner of men were these chaps 
who in war time won the hatred and bitter 
execration of half of the world? Pirates 
they were called, and hanging was the 
destiny considered just for them. At the 
same time, it was perfectly clear that they 
were true stalwarts of the race of adven- 
turers. There was a magic of light and wide 
airy space in the upper sky where the 
aviators ranged, but there was a more 
terrible beguilement in the close embrace 
of the underwater where men groped with 
that eerie eye, the periscope. 

And then there was the horrible inevita- 
bility in the doom of the foundering sub- 
marine. The airman shot down in flames 
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was a picture of fright, but the snug, iron 
coffin of the voyager under the sea was a 
ghostly picture quite as powerful upon the 
imagination as the flaming coffin of the 
sky. 

What manner of men were they, and 
what were they doing now? The trade and 
the course of life the hero of the war fol- 
lows when peace has returned is always 
a curious problem. The more so with the 
submarine commanders of Germany, be- 
cause Germany is allowed no sea power and 
the continuance of a naval career is cut off 
for them. After the weird life of war under 
sea, they were thrown abruptly into the 
placid ways of civilian life in peace time. 

I found them in no wise fire-snorting 
pirates, nor even characters salty with the 
sea. Quiet, pleasant chaps they turned out 
to be, most of them rather young—the 
flower of the German Navy. They had 
volunteered for U-boat service because it 
involved the most hazard. As they are 
to-day, for the most part they would pass 
anywhere as nicely mannered fellows, 
matter-of-fact, and rather mild. That, of 
course, is what one might have expected. 
The most daring of warriors is likely to be 





quite a plain citizen in peace time, at least 
in this day and age. Nearly all of the former 
submarine commanders are in business 
connected with shipping. They go to their 
offices every day, look over invoices, and 
dictate letters. The war is past and gone. 
The perilous life in the U-boats is far be- 
hind. They think of it but little. They are 
busy carving out careers for themselves, 
and the old days come to mind only when 
former comrades get together for reminis- 
cences or when at social gatherings stories 
and experiences are related. Herr U-boat 
Commander, whom a few years ago the 
world looked upon as some kind of sea 
dragon, is, in this year of 1928, a steady- 
going citizen, such as you could scarcely 
distinguish from a young and enterprising 
American business man. 


The tale begins with a vivid picture, a 
great cruiser with guns like the spokes of 
a wheel and funnels belching smoke—and 
over there hidden below the waves a slid- 
ing, black, cigar-shaped hull, a fearsome 
fish for any ocean. 

In the conning tower of the U-boat is 
an officer destined for a career that will 








THE CREW OF THE ‘“‘U-9” 
The officer wearing the belt is Weddigen and on his right is Spiess. 
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U-9”’ AT WILHELMSHAVEN 


The German Navy turned out to greet the undersea boat that in a single morning had sunk three British 
cruisers, with a total tonnage of about 35,000. 


make him one of Germany’s greatest war 
heroes. His periscope—the “asparagus,” 
as the Germans nicknamed the eye of a 
submarine—has been on the alert. He has 
spied the cruiser a long way off, heading 
toward him. He lies in wait. The sea is 
rough. In the tossing water he can scarcely 
keep his boat at the proper level. But the 
mountainous waves are morc of an aid 
than a hindrance. Spray and foam hide 
the jumping periscope while on a glassy sea 
the six-foot asparagus is visible from afar 
to a lookout in a crow’s nest. The cruiser 
holds its course, swift, warlike, a brave 
picture of the dominant power of iron and 
steam. The submerged raider steals to a 
point close to the path of the oncoming 
vessel. The tossing sea conceals the peri- 
scope. An ideal setting for an ambush— 
the first of the war. 

A deadly, short-range shot. So rough is 
the sea that even the path of the torpedo 
is obscured. The cruiser hasn’t a chance to 
side-step. A dull roar. At the water line, 
just under the forward funnel, it strikes. 
The cruiser heaves. Its stern rises until it 


stands straight in the air. For a moment it 
hesitates. Then, bow first, it dives. 

Three minutes have elapsed since the 
torpedo sped to its mark. The noise of the 
explosion has carried for miles. Torpedo 
boats rush to the scene. Both cruiser and 
U-boat have vanished. Out of a crew of 
360, only eleven dazed survivors live to 
tell the tale. 

That was the first ship ever sunk by the 
attack of a submarine. It was the 3,200- 
ton British cruiser H. M. S. Pathfinder. 
The identity of the ship the U-boat had 
sunk was not known in Germany until days 
later, when word drifted in through Hol- 
land. The commander to make this first 
underwater kill was Lieutenant Otto 
Hersing. His raider was the U-21. 

But it was an undersea boat of far older 
vintage that was destined to launch the 
torpedoes that were to give the world its 
really spectacular introduction to this new 
phenomenon of warfare. 

Again and again as I talked with those 
Captain Nemos, I heard it: “When 
Weddigen in the U-g won the first big 
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A RAIDER OF THE DEEP ON THE PROWL 
A view from the conning tower of the “U-156.” 


victory”; or “When Weddigen in the U-9 
sank the Aboukir, the Hogue, and the 
Cressy.” 

At the very beginning of the World 
War, the news came that a German sub- 
marine had torpedoed and sunk three great 


British armored cruisers. That newest 
of new inventions, the submarine, a mys- 
terious and doubtful quantity in the cal- 
culus of warfare, had come to the front 
with a telling stroke. The place to begin, 
indeed. 

Weddigen lies at the bottom of the 
North Sea, and the U-g has long since been 
consigned to the junk heap. But very 
much in the land of the living is a youngish, 
rather dreamy-looking chap, Lieutenant 
Johann Spiess, Weddigen’s watch officer 
and second in command, who from this 
point on in this installment tells in his own 
words the tale of the raids of the historic 
U-9: 

The twenty-second of September, 1914. 
How well I remember it! For me it is one 
of those days a man looks back upon with 


endless reminiscence, a dividing point for 
a lifetime. And it has more than a mere 
personal significance. It stands a marker 
in the stream of history, a milestone on the 
long road of terrestrial events. On that 
day a new piece of action flared big and 
bold on the earthly scene. The sliding cata- 
clysmic submarine intruded with crash- 
ing torpedo shots into the game of nations. 
We, the raiders of the deep, struck our first 
telling blow. Already a British warship 
had been sunk by our comrades of the 
U-21, but now we scored a success that 
made history. The world thrilled and 
marveled, and it was not long before ali 
mankind trembled with the thought of the 
hand of death that reached out under the 
sea. On that twenty-second of September, 
1914, we sank the great cruisers, the Hogue, 
the Aboukir, and the Cressy. 

Two years before, in October, 1912, I 
was assigned to the submarine service—to 
my disgust. At the time I was serving as 
second torpedo officer aboard S. M. S. 
Pommern. But my one ambition was to get 
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” IN A ROUGH SEA 
Just beyond her is the U-rr. 


assigned to a torpedo boat, the goal of 
every young torpedo expert. 

The small, swift craft, with their darting 
attacks, seemed to offer us the best op- 
portunity for hurling our huge, ship- 
smashing missiles. The submarines? Bah! 
True, they, too, were for launching tor- 
pedoes. But in those days we looked at 
undersea craft, along with aircraft and 
other technical innovations, with a skep- 
tical eye. Would they ever amount to 
anything in real warfare? Probably not. 
Nor was life aboard the U-boats anything 
to look forward to. Even now the subma- 
rine is no pleasure barge. In 1912, between 
close quarters, foul air, and crazy rolling 
and pitching, a rowboat was palatial 
compared to the inside of one of those div- 
ing dories. There were frequent accidents, 
too, especially in foreign navies. And death 
in a plunging submarine was as evil a fate 
as the imagination could conjure. Death 
by slow suffocation. Nevertheless, although 
I did not like it, a submarine officer I be- 
came. 


The boat to which I was transferred was 
the U-g9, of the old kerosene-burning type. 
(The Diesel engine had not yet been de- 
veloped.) At that time the U-9 was quite © 
an up-to-date craft. But technical progress 
was such that this boat speedily became 
obsolete. 

Nowadays we can look back with an 
indulgent smile upon that prehistoric era. 
Any kind of extended U-boat voyage was 
undreamed of. Only in rare cases did men 
sleep on board, which was not only un- 
comfortable but considered dangerously 
unhealthful. Going ashore at nightfall was 
the invariable routine. Diving was done as 
little as possible, and we seldom ventured to 
go down more than a few yards, and then we 
looked anxiously about to see if the seams 
were tight and no water was leaking in. 
There was grave doubt whether subsurface 
craft could weather a lively storm. They 
had never been tried out in a real gale. 
An attack under water in any kind of rough 
weather was considered impossible. The 
prescribed plan under such conditions was 
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to approach and torpedo an enemy craft 
with the conning tower above water. The 
supposition was that, with the waves 
breaking over the conning tower, it could 
not be seen. Our kerosene motors smoked 
like the very deuce, and, as we used electric 
power only for running under water, we 
sailed on the surface with a column of 
kerosene smoke towering over us. We were 
almost as visible as a smoke-belching 
steamer. There were fourteen boats of that 
antiquated kerosene-burning type, the 
series U-5 to U-18. All save two were lost 
and lie to-day on the bottom of the sea. 

Our commander was Lieutenant Otto 
Weddigen, already known as an exceed- 
ingly capable submarine man. He was a 
slender, blondish young officer of quiet, 
courteous manner. He was the very reverse 
of the martinet. Never blindly set on his 
own opinion, he allowed the officers under 
him the privileges of initiative and freedom 
of ideas. You did not feel like a subordinate 
when you served under Weddigen, but 
rather like a younger comrade. 

I had never voyaged on a submarine 
before. The first dive and the first cruise 
had for me all of that peculiar thrill and 
nervous sensation that it always has for 
the beginner. You stand in the conning 
tower looking through the small ports, 
which are covered with thick glass. Then 
you see the water creep swishing over the 
upper deck. The air clinging to the surface 
of the boat flows up to the surface in a 
stream of silver bubbles. Now the water 
washes up past the glass through which you 
are peering. With a clear sea and bright sun 
you can see underwater as far as the bow 
of the boat. It is a strange and fascinating 
spectacle. 

On your first trip anxious thoughts flash 
through your mind as the water closes over 
the boat. Have all the valves and hatches 
been closed properly? Will the steel body 
resist the pressure? Is not water pouring 
in somewhere? My first voyage on the 
U-g was merely from Kiel to Wilhelm- 
shaven, and yet it was enough to give one 
a bit of nerves. I was standing over the 
conning tower hatch. A loud bang and a 
sudden blast of air. I thought it was a 
misfire in one of the cylinders of our pe- 
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troleum motors. Then two men came clam- 
bering madly up the conning tower ladder, 
a machinist and a petty officer. They were 
gasping. Their hair was singed and their 
flesh scorched. An oil tank explosion had 
occurred and the engine room was on fire. 
A fire aboard a submarine is no fun. I can 
certify to that. But after a bit of warm 
work we put out the blaze. 

The U-9 was lying at Wilhelmshaven two 
months later, under a process of having 
some new technical devices installed, 
when there was a great sensation in our 
submarine fleet. Six boats went out on an 
endurance test in the North Sea. They 
remained out for six days, most of the 
time anchored to buoys in Heligoland 
Bight. That in the bleak month of 
December. It was considered an incredible 
achievement. We could not get over the 
wonder of it. How we congratulated the 
heroes aboard those craft when they got 
back! 

During naval manceuvres in the North 
Sea, May, 1913, the U-g put out of action 
—theoretically—three battle ships. Our 
commander, Lieutenant Weddigen, with 
a quiet smile of victory, won this mythical 
but glorious victory with his favorite 
stroke, the four torpedo salvo—executed 
by discharging the two forward and two 
rear torpedoes at short intervals. 

We were lengthening our cruises con- 
stantly, and doing more and more diving. 
We went down deeper and deeper, too, 
although we seldom ventured beyond fifty 
feet. In December of 1913, the U-g, in the 
course of a North Sea cruise, stayed out at 
sea in a violent storm, and weathered it 
famously. We ran awash and submerged 
and even carried out manceuvres in the 
teeth of the gale. Decidedly the submarine 
as an instrument of war was picking up, 
and beginning to give hint of good possi- 
bilities. 

Kiel Week of 1914 came. During June, 
the Kaiser led the festivities that marked 
the opening of the Kiel Canal. A powerful 
British fleet, England’s finest superdread- 
naughts and cruisers, attended. There 
were great naval parades. Our submarines 
took not the least interesting part. Our 
British guests could not gaze too long at 
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Three of these U-boats became famous. The U-20 sank the Lusitania, and the U-19 and the U-2: also 
rolled up long records of destruction. 


the low-lying little craft. There was music 
and dancing and feasting. The days were 
bright and gladsome and the nights bril- 
liantly alight and full of merriment. 

But the festivities at Kiel were rudely 
interrupted. On June 28th, came the news 
of the murder of the Austrian Archduke 
and his consort. On July 16th, our flotilla 
commander came aboard the U-g9 to 
witness a new and difficult operation that 
we had learned—the reloading of torpe- 
does at sea, both above water and under. 
In an underwater attack at periscope 
depth we fired the two torpedoes of our 
forward tubes, reloaded, and discharged a 
double salvo again. All four missiles found 
their mark, the old hulk S. M. S. Hamburg. 
Weddigen accepted congratulations with a 
slightly jaunty set of the head. That ma- 
neeuvre of undersea firing, reloading, 
and firing again was something to be 
proud of. 

The practice and manceuvres of the U- 
boats now increased to a feverish intensity. 
The dark shadow of war was drawing ever 
closer, ready to engulf us, and we could 
not tell how soon those mimic battle oper- 


ations of diving and torpedoing might 
become the real thing. Then came the end 
of July and declarations of war against 
Russia and France. England had not de- 
clared against us. Nevertheless, a surprise 
attack by the British Fleet was feared. 

At three hours past midnight, August 
ist, the German submarine fleet slid out 
of harbor at Heligoland to do patrol duty 
in the North Sea. Silently and secretly, in 
the darkest hour of the night, as befitted 
the nature of our weapon, we sailed into the 
World War. At sundown on August 2nd, 
while we steered from patrol back to our 
base, Weddigen and I stood beside the 
conning tower. A scarlet sun was setting 
amid fiery clouds. A big, gray liner with 
four stacks foamed past us, headed north, 
a liner sallying forth on duty as an auxili- 
ary cruiser. For a long minute the splendid 
ship was silhouetted against the crimson 
sunset. Weddigen was lost in contempla- 
tion of the sight. He seemed very young 
and dreamily boyish. A shadow of dark 
thoughts was in his face. 

“Spiess,” he said in a low voice, “you 
see how red the light is. The whole world 
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seems bathed in blood. Mark my words, 
England has declared war on us.” 

It was a presentiment inspired by the 
ominous sight of the auxiliary cruiser 
hurrying past the ruddy splendor of the 
setting sun. And, indeed, before the U-9 
drew up alongside the dock, I deciphered 
the radio message: “Be prepared for mili- 


harbor on August 6th, and for a week made 
a round of the North Sea. For the U-g 
the cruise was uneventful. The North Sea 
was deserted and we caught sight of no 
enemy smoke stack. So far as we could see 
the British Fleet was in harbor. Nor did 
the other boats that returned sight any 
mark for their missiles. Two of them did 
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tary offensive measures by England, start- 
ing to-day. Signed: Flotilla Commander.” 
England had taken the jump. 

Were we prepared? By land our German 
military arm stood alert and ready. On the 
sea, although outnumbered by Britain’s 
might, our battle ships, cruisers, and de- 
stroyers were swift and strong. But what 
of our submarine fleet? It was as good as 
any in the world—but not very good. 

Ah, what if, in 1914, the technical science 
of underwater craft had reached the height 
of three years later? Ah, what if at the 
beginning of the war we had had the kind 
of submarine fleet we had at the end? 
The course of history would have been 
changed. As it was, we entered the world 
struggle with a handful of U-boats that 
in the light of a couple of years later 
were primitive and pitiful—antediluvian. 

Twelve strong, the German submarine 
fleet was sent out to seek the might of the 
British Navy. We were ordered to hunt 
over the North Sea for hostile warships 
and attack them with torpedoes. We left 
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not return. We received British reports 
that one, the U-z5, had been rammed by 
the small British cruiser Birmingham. We 
gathered that she had been sunk while at- 
tempting an attack on a squadron. The 
other of the missing boats, the U-13, dis- 
appeared without sound or sight. She may 
have struck a mine or encountered some 
accident while diving. At any rate there 
was no more word of her—the common 
fate of the submarine. 

Our first submarine advance resulted in 
no damage to the enemy, and we lost two 
boats out of twelve. Not encouraging. 
All we could do was to grit our teeth and 
await a better chance. “Remember the 
Birmingham” was the word. Exact ven- 
geance for the U-15. Soon afterward the 
U-21 sank the H. M. S. Pathfinder. That 
was a good beginning. 

The German march through Belgium 
was on, and it was thought that England 
might try to land troops on the Belgian 
coast. The U-g was ordered to take a posi- 
tion along the route that transports might 
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take and await an opportunity to attack 
war vessels or troop ships. On September 
2oth, the boat shoved her nose out into 
open sea. Our gyroscopic compass went 
awry, and we found ourselves in sight of the 
coast of Holland, fifty miles off our course. 
We turned, and steered during the day 
with the coast as our guide and at night 
by the North Star. The next day the 
weather was stormy and the sea rough, and 
at dusk the gale was so stiff and the waves 
so high that we sought refuge beneath the 
storm-beaten surface. That night we slept 
quietly fifty feet below 
the sweep of the lashing 
combers. 

When we rose to the 
surface in the morning, the 
dawning of the memorable 
twenty-second of Septem- 
ber we were agreeably 
surprised. The light 
streamed up from the 
eastern horizon and spread 
over a cloudless sky. The 
storm had vanished. Not 
a cloud was to be seen, the 
wind was a whisper and 
the sea was calm, save for 
a long swell. Visibility was 
excellent. The horizon was 
a clear, sharp line, where 
sea met sky. A fine day 
to sink a ship. We threw 
our motors in, to recharge 
our batteries and replace 
the energy we had used up 
while submerged all that 
night. The recharging of 
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kind of craft, but we went sailing like the 
Children of Israel, attended by a pillar of 
smoke. A few Dutch fishing boats lay 
shadowed against the sunrise, as if in some 
vividly colored print. “Ship ahoy!” 
Through my long glass I was able to pick 
out the tiny tip of a mast showing over 
the horizon. A cloud of smoke appeared 
beside it. All doubt vanished. It was not 
the tip of some wind-jamming sailing ship. 
I felt like shouting at this, the first sight 
of an enemy warship. I immediately or- 
dered the kerosene motors to be discon- 
nected, so that that in- 
fernal pillar of smoke 
could not signal afar— 
“submarine bearing down 
on you with torpedo 
ready.” Weddigen had 
gone down to breakfast. I 
called him, and for a long 
minute he stood, slender, 
motionless, intent, with 
his glass fixed on the 
speck and smudge on the 
horizon. 

“Make ready for div- 
ing.” His command 
snapped out with a crisp, 
nervous intensity. We 
leaped below. The hatches 
banged shut. The sea 
closed over the U-9. Our 
batteries had not yet been 
fully recharged, but never 
mind. We held the boat at 
periscope depth and 
steered in the direction 
of the mast tip and smoke 


the batteries was soon in- 
terrupted. 

I had the watch, and 
stood scanning the horizon 
with my glass. Near me 


WEDDIGEN 


One of the greatest of the raiders 
of the deep. Somewhere on the 
rough floor of the North Sea rolls 
a broken submarine, with the un- 
finished story of his last cruise in 


cloud. The U-9 moved up 
and down with the heavy 
swell of the sea. I took 
my position in the conning 
tower behind Weddigen, 





Weddigen and the chief — the log book. 


engineer paced the short 

turn around the deck, getting fresh air 
and exercise. The blazing ball of the 
sun stood above the horizon and flooded 
the sea with its beams, as if bent on re- 
vealing and illuminating every speck on 
the ocean. Damn that petroleum smoke! 
A submarine is supposed to be a secretive 


running the periscope out 

' and bringing it down from 

time to time, so that, appearing for only 
a short space at a stretch above the 
surface of the sea, it might not too easily 
be detected. Weddigen made the observa- 
tions. I waited, burning with eagerness for 
some sign from him that the distant ship 
had appeared above the horizon. For a long 
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time he said nothing, but merely stood and, 
when I ran the periscope out, peered in- 
tently, his small sharp features drawn and 
tense. With my nerves tightened as they 
were, I jumped when he said in a quiet, 
matter-of-fact voice: 

“There are three light cruisers with four 
stacks.” 

“Torpedoes!” I cried in response, and 
asked permission to get the torpedoes 
ready for firing. 

A nod of his head, and I leaped forward 
to the torpedo room. Three light cruisers? 
Small ships? Aye! But together they would 
make a good total. I ordered reserve tor- 
pedoes made ready for the manceuvre of 
submerged firing, reloading, and firing 
again, which we had only a few weeks be- 
fore accomplished successfully for the first 
time in practice. When I returned to the 
conning tower, Weddigen was transformed. 

“Spiess,” and he slapped me violently 
on the shoulder, “they are three light 
cruisers of the Birmingham class!” 

We stood looking at each other with 
broad, grinning smiles. 

“Revenge for the U-15,” I shouted. 

And now it was hard work. We were 
drawing close to the enemy, and I had to 
keep the periscope going up and down. 
We could show it only a few seconds above 
surface at a time, else its white feathered 
wake would have betrayed it. Weddigen 
steered to attack the middle cruiser of the 
three, aiming for a short, sure shot from 
about five hundred yards. 

“Make the tubes ready,” his order came 
with a sharp abruptness. 

“All tubes clear,” was my report. 
“Which will fire first?” 

“First tube, bow shot,” was the short, 
quick reply. 

I unscrewed the cover of the first tube 
firing button and held the thumb of my 
right hand directly over it, ready for the 
order to press it down and make the elec- 
trical contact. With my left hand I con- 
tinued to operate the lever of the elevating 
device, by which the periscope was raised 
and lowered. 

Weddigen gave an order to the central 
station: 

“Immediately after the shot dive to 
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fifteen meters—and do not break the sur- 
face. We are close to the target.’’ Those 
old-time boats had a trick of bounding to 
the surface after a torpedo was discharged. 
If we were to pop out of the water within 
such easy range of the guns of the cruisers, 
it would be ‘‘ Good-bye U-9.” 

Then, at 7:20 o’clock, came the barked 
command: 

“Out periscope. Stand by first tube.” 

We counted the seconds while he peered 
into the glass, making sure of the aim. 

“First tube—fire! Jn periscope!”’ 

At that instant I pressed the firing key 
with my right-hand thumb, called simul 
taneously through the speaking tube to 
the forward torpedo room “first tube 
fired,” and with my left hand ran in the 
periscope. 

Now followed those always tense mo- 
ments after the discharge of a torpedo. 
I glanced fearfully at the depth indicator 
to see whether we should break water. No, 
we were diving. I had the periscope lever 
clutched with both hands, to make sure 
that it stayed down. You can see that I 
was only a blooming beginner at actual 
warfare. The seconds dragged, and nothing 
happened. A miss? It always takes an 
incredibly long time before the sound of a 
torpedo explosion comes back to you, the 
time for the torpedo to get to its mark and 
for the sound to travel back. At our range 
of 500 yards, thirty-one seconds was the 
period required. But there are times when 
thirty-one seconds seem like half an hour. 

A dull thud followed instantly by a 
shrill-toned crash. A cheer broke out from 
the sailors below. We in the conning tower 
joined in impulsively. We could see noth- 
ing, of course, for we had dived to fifteen 
meters and were below periscope depth. 
After our first exultation we looked about 
anxiously. It was common opinion at the 
time that the shock of a torpedo explosion, 
particularly at short range, might seriously 
damage the boat that had discharged the 
missile. We half expected to have sprung 
leaks or that our steering gear had been 
put out of commission. A short inspection, 
however, revealed that we had suffered no 
damage. 

“Bring the boat to periscope depth,” 
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Weddigen commanded, suppressing his 
eagerness to catch a glimpse of what was 
happening on the surface. 

I leaned on the periscope lever. Wed- 
digen peered quickly, and then with a 
triumphant expression, turned the glass 
over to me. It was my first glimpse of a 
sinking ship, a sight soon to become famil- 
iar. The stricken cruiser lay stern-deep in 
water. Her bow was high and the ram bow 
stuck above the surface of the sea. Her 
four stacks were blowing off white steam. 
Lifeboats crowded with men were being 
lowered. It was indeed revenge for the 
U-15 and our lost comrades. England’s 
light cruiser Birmingham had struck hard 
and sure at her submersible enemy, but 
we had struck just as hard and just as 
sure at this shattered warship of the 
Birmingham class. 

The other two cruisers, companions of 
the sinking ship, were standing by to take 
survivors aboard. What a fatal mistake! 
British warships never did anything like 
that again during the length of the war. 


THE OFFICERS’ MESS ON THE “U-9” 
Weddigen on the extreme right, Spies} at the end of the table. Beans on the table. 


Weddigen made ready for another attack. 
I hurried to the forward torpedo room. 

I imagined I was passing through a 
madhouse. Men were running furiously 
back and forth, a big group of them. First 
they rushed forward and then astern. 
The chief engineer at the depth rudder was 
helping to keep the boat on an even keel 
by a process of ballast shifting. The run- 
ning men were the moving ballast, burry- 
ing hither and thither to points where the 
weight was needed. 

**All forward,” and “all astern” the 
commands would ring out, and they would 
go racing like a crowd of runners beginning 
a marathon. You can bet the crew was 
worn out by the time the encounter with 
the cruisers was over. 

“Reload first tube,” I gave the com- 
mand to the men in the torpedo room. And 
now we started out at our recently learned 
trick of reloading a tube while submerged. 
The operation went off as smoothly as 
when we practiced it under the eye of our 
flotilla commander at Kiel. 
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“First tube has been reloaded.” Back 
in the conning tower I gave my report. 

“We have a good target,” Weddigen 
observed with a slightly pitying expression, 
and motioned me to look through the 
periscope. 

The cruiser was lowering her cutter, 


while signals were being sent from the — 


bridge. At the gaff the battle flag of Britain 
was waving in the breeze. The guns were 
trained out like spokes of a fan, and I 
could see the gun crews in white uniforms 
at their stations. 

More revenge for the U-15—but no. I 
stepped back from the periscope and 
turned to Weddigen. 

“Captain,” I said positively, “these 
ships are not of the Birmingham class. 
They are not light cruisers. They are 
armored cruisers. This ship has double 
casements, which I can distinctly recog- 
nize.” 

Vision through a periscope was never 
any too clear, and it was particularly 
difficult to distinguish in the matter of 
distance and size. I was sure that the ships 
we had attacked were bigger than we had 
thought. We were not avenging the U-15 
by sinking Birminghams. Better—our 
victims were of the more formidable class 
of armored cruisers. 

Weddigen studied the picture in the 
periscope, but thought I was wrong. How- 
ever, he decided to launch two torpedoes. 
If the ships were really armored cruisers, 
one explosion might not be enough to in- 
sure sinking. At exactly thirty-five min- 
utes after the first hit I pressed the firing 
key for both bow torpedoes. The range 
was only 300 yards. 

“Periscope in.” And again we dived to 
fifteen meters. 

Simultaneously Weddigen gave the or- 
der to back with one propeller. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Otherwise we may ram him,” was the 
reply. 

Indeed, it was possible that a current 
might drift us against what would prob- 
ably be a sinking enemy. 

Two explosions came with a hollow ring. 
It was lucky that we did back away. With 
one propeller running in reverse we were 


just able to clear the sinking warship. Our 
periscope almost scraped its side. 

The voice of the chief quartermaster 
came through the speaking tube: 

“Captain, how much longer is this going 
to last?” 

With that came the chief engineer’s 
report. 

“The batteries are almost discharged.” 

Because of the sight of the enemy having 
interrupted the work of charging our 
batteries, we had made the attack with 
the batteries only partly stored with cur- 
rent, and now we were running short of 
electric power. If we did not turn promptly 
and make away, we might find ourselves 
compelled to come to surface to recharge 
the batteries—and that in these dangerous 
waters, which were sure to swarm pres- 
ently with enemy craft. A destroyer 
station was in the Thames, and called by 
distress signals from the cruisers, those 
deadly hornets would soon come charging. 

There was iron in Weddigen, beneath 
quiet, mild seeming. Harsh lines were in 
his face, the expression of a relentless will. 

“We will continue the attack,” he said 
serenely. 

We had two torpedoes in the stern tubes 
and a single spare one for one of the for- 
ward tubes. This I loaded. 

Back to periscope depth, and the glass 
revealed a terrible picture. Two great ships 
lay sinking by the stern. One, the first that 
we had hit, sagged a great deal lower than 
the other. The third cruiser was standing 
by. The water was littered with wreckage, 
crowded lifeboats, capsized lifeboats, and 
drowning men. The third cruiser was 
taking survivors aboard as fast as she 
could. And now we were going to sink 
her, too. 

Why did she stay there, after her two 
companions had been hit? It is true that 
British warships had not yet received the 
standing order to clear away as fast as 
they could from the vicinity of a torpedoed 
ship, but that craft had seen her two sisters 
go, and must surmise that it would be her 
turn next. She was a brave ship, indeed. 

Weddigen and I did not say anything to 
each other as we watched. Our feelings of 
horror and pity we tried to suppress, We 
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sought to dispel our inward trouble by 
cursing the British, which we all did in 
those days. 

One hour after the first shot of the en- 
counter our two stern torpedoes left the 
tubes. This time we were so bold that we 
did not dive below periscope depth after 
the shot, but watched. The range was a 
thousand yards. The ship saw the trail of 
our torpedoes and tried to elude them at 
the last moment by steaming suddenly 
ahead. We waited for the sound of the 
explosion so long that we thought we had 
missed. Then a dull crash came. We 
waited for the second, but it never came. 
The second torpedo had missed. 

The periscope showed the cruiser still 
standing there with no apparent change. 
She had not been hit badly enough to cause 
her to list. 

“We'll make sure,” said Weddigen, 
again expression in his ordinarily mild face. 

Our last torpedo left the tube. It struck 
the mark accurately. A cloud of smoke 
shot up from the side of the doomed vessel 
and an immense white fountain. And now 
the periscope revealed a fearful picture. 
The giant with the four stacks turned 
slowly over to ‘port. Men climbed like 
ants over her side and then, as she turned 
turtle completely, they ran about on her 
broad, flat keel until in a few minutes she 
disappeared beneath the waves. 

Weddigen and I watched alternately, 
fascinated with a sense of tragic horror. 
Again we unburdened our overcharged 
feelings by cursing the English. But even 
that did not suffice. For long minutes we 
were lost as if in some kind of trance. He 
called those of the crew he could, and al- 
lowed them to look into the periscope. On 
the horizon were Dutch fishing vessels 
making away from the accursed spot with 
a full spread of sail. 

“T believe they are armored cruisers,” 
Weddigen said to me, “although they seem 
very small.” 

They did seem small, and as we dis- 
cussed it, we decided they must be armored 
cruisers of the small, swift Kent class 
(9,900 tons). 

Our electrical power was almost ex- 
hausted, and we could remain submerged 
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not much longer. I had the watch, and 
steered north to get clear of the wreckage, 
and then blew out the tanks and came to 
the surface. The gray North Sea had closed 
over the last of the three cruisers. Life- 
boats were still picking up men swimming 
and men clinging to wreckage. The 
weather was radiantly beautiful, and even 
the swell of the ocean had subsided. There 
was no sign of destroyers yet, but it could 
not be much longer before they would 
come rushing. In order to conceal our 
course from the survivors we steered to the 
north. In sight of the Dutch coast, we 
turned inshore. We ran along in shelter of 
land. 

It was not until noon that we caught 
sight of the pursuing destroyers. One ap- 
peared, but was not able to detect us 
against the shadow of the coast. It pre- 
sented an extraordinary appearance. We 
could see only bow and bridge. These 
craft steam at such high speed that the 
after part is covered by the stern wave and 
only the fore part is visible. Thank heaven 
they are so fast—they disappear over the 
horizon all the sooner. 

At 6:30 Pp. M. the chief quartermaster re- 
lieved me of my watch. I pointed out a 
storm cloud. Visibility was poor in that 
direction, and it was the direction from 
which our friends the destroyers might be 
expected to come. I was in my bunk trying 
to sleep when the cry of “Quick dive!” 
rang through the boat. At that time we had 
no alarm gongs. The men were so nervous 
after the events of the day and the order 
was so suddenly given that the diving 
manoeuvre was clumsily and_ slowly 
obeyed. The helmsman, who was the last 
down through the conning tower, sang 
out: 

“Destroyer close aboard.” 

The pestilent craft had indeed come out 
of the storm cloud, and was so near us 
that we were nearly done for. Weddigen 
had the regulating tanks filled so full that 
the boat plunged down and struck bottom 
sharply with its stern. We all nearly died 
of fright, but no damage done. Luckily, 
this was in the day before depth bombs 
had been invented. We arose to periscope 
depth, and found the destroyer cruising 
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back and forth. Too bad we had not an- 
other torpedo. However, our batteries 
were now giving about their last kick, and 
we could run submerged no longer. We 
sank to the bottom to lie there and wait. 
We heard our enemy’s propeller for a long 
time. Well, we were all exhausted, and 
might as well spend a quiet night. With 
the U-g lying peaceably on the ocean 
floor, we turned in. 

In the early dawn of the following day 
the U-g once more stuck her periscope 
above the surface. of the North Sea. Noth- 
ing was in sight save a clear, lovely morn- 
ing. We blew out our tanks and in a few 
minutes were on the surface recharging our 
batteries. We put up our radio masts, and 
got into communication with S.M.S. 
Arkona, the German cruiser guarding the 
entrance to the Ems. Our wireless set was 
not strong enough to reach the main sta- 
tions. We reported that we had sunk three 
small armored cruisers, probably of the 
Kent class. 

A few hours later, as we approached the 
Ems, a German steamer passed close be- 
side us. Her crew gathered on deck and 
raised wild cheers. They called out eagerly 
news of which we had no suspicion. 
Through Holland the word had come to 
Germany that we had sunk the big armored 
cruisers, Aboukir, Hogue, and Cressy of a 
total displacement of 36,000 tons. The 
minimizing effect of the single-lense peri- 
scope had caused us greatly to underesti- 
mate the size of our prey. It was a far 
cry from small vessels of the Birmingham 
class to the giant ships we had sunk. 

In port we received an enormous ova- 
tion. The Kaiser awarded Lieutenant 
Weddigen the Iron Cross of first and sec- 
ond class and the Iron Cross of second 
class to every member of the crew. 

A little later detailed British accounts 
of our victory filtered into Germany. We 
hit the Aboukir first, then the Hogue, and 
then the Cressy. After the torpedoing of the 
Hogue, the Cressy spied our periscope and 
opened fire and tried to ram us. A gunner 
reported that he had hit the periscope, that 
our conning tower had then appeared and 
that he had hit it. An officer standing near 
the gunner believed the shell had hit a 
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piece of floating wreckage. He, of course, 
was right. The crew on deck, though, were 
certain that the submarine had been sunk, 
and raised a cheer. Then our torpedo hit 
them. The British believed that two sub- 
marines had engaged in the attack on the 
three cruisers. 


Off on a long cruise. Our orders read: 
“Search the area between Orkney and 
Shetland Islands and Norway for enemy 
men-of-war.” It was in those northern 
waters that the British blockade line was 
drawn tight—a likely place to hunt for 
game. A flotilla of U-boats went out. They 
were to operate singly. And so in the mid- 
dle of October the U-g steered north. 
After a run of several days, with half a 
dozen alarms, attempted attacks, quick 
dives, and escapes underwater, we found 
ourselves with boat submerged and break- 
fast on the table, in northern latitudes— 
and cursing the British. As a result of the 
amount of underwater running we had had 
to do, the boat needed ventilation badly. 
The air was foul. It was enough to give 
you a headache that you would never 
get over. I was having my cup of coffee— 
and coffee was still good and not yet ersatz 
in Germany—when the chief quarter- 
master on watch at the periscope sang out: 

“Three British cruisers ahoy.” 

We ran to the conning tower, and Wed- 
digen stared into the periscope. 

“They must want a torpedo,” he com- 
mented with the habitual whimsical smile 
of his mouth turning slightly wry. 

I gazed at the little picture of the upper 
ocean. The distant three cruisers were some 
wide space apart, but were converging, 
were steering for a point and that point 
apparently in the vicinity where we lay. 
No wonder our commander thought they 
must want a torpedo. 

We imagined they were bent on joining 
forces and steaming together, but it pres- 
ently became apparent that they intended 
to exchange signals, drop a cutter in the 
water and deliver mail or orders, and then 
go their respective ways. We steered at 
full speed for the point toward which they 
were heading, our periscope showing for 
only a few minutes at a time. 
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PERISCOPES 
The U-33 is submerging, but she is holding both eyes up. 


The cruisers, big armored fellows, came 
zigzagging. We picked one, which after- 
ward turned out to be H.M.S. Hawke, 
and manceuvred for a shot. It was tricky 


work. She nearly ran us down. We had to 
dive deeper and let her pass over us, else 
we should have been rammed. Now we 
were in position for a stern shot at an 
angle, but she turned. It was a fatal turn- 
ing, for it gave us an opportunity to swing 
around for a clear bow shot at 400 meters. 

“Second bow tube—fire!” Weddigen 
snapped out the order, and soon there 
sounded the telltale detonation. 

We dived beyond periscope depth, ran 
underwater for a short distance, and then 
came up for a look through our tall, mast- 
like eye. The Hawke had already disap- 
peared. She sank in eight minutes. Only 
one boat was in the water. It was the mail 
dory that had been lowered before the 
torpedo explosion. At the rudder the boat 
officer hoisted a distress signal on the boat’s 
staff. That little dory with half a dozen 
men aboard was all that was left of the 
proud warship. Seldom has a ship sunk 
so quickly and carried so many men to the 
bottom of an icy sea. 

The two other cruisers were vanishing 
on the horizon. At the moment the torpedo 


explosion crashed out, they turned tail and 
ran as fast as they could. It may have been 
inhuman for our adversaries thus to aban- 
don the survivors of the Hawke, scores of 
men struggling in the icy water, but by 
this time the British had learned not to 
repeat the mistake of September 22nd. 

Not many major naval units were sunk 
by submarine attack during the World 
War, but of the few our old and already 
obsolete U-g accounted for four of them. 
No wonder they began to call her the 
Lucky U-g. She stood, and still stands, 
first on the roster of undersurface fighting 
craft. 

After the sinking of the Hawke, we con- 
tinued our cruise, and presently ran into 
one of those moments that stamp your 
memory with a seal of flame. Successes and 
triumphs leave their vivid impressions, 
but nothing bites so deeply into your very 
fiber as when disaster and frightful death 
is upon you and it seems as if you cannot 
escape. 

“Destroyer ahoy!” and we submerged 
and steered an underwater course, seek- 
ing to steal up on our prey. 

The swift little warship zigzagged along. 
She seemed to be one of the H-class and 
apparently a flotilla leader, as a beautiful 
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diagonal cross was displayed on the pen- 
nant flying from her main peak. We could 
not get in a shot at her. And now another 
destroyer, also apparently of the H class, 
appeared. No success with her either. We 
seemed to have slid into a nest of those 
hornets. It was a deucedly uncomfortable 
neighborhood. We steered to the east so 
that we might come to the surface and get 
a better look around. It was about noon. 
The sea was a dead calm and the day was 
a bright one. 

“Destroyer ahoy!”’ Again the call sent us 
below the glassy surface of the sea. There 
were four oil-burning craft also of the H 
type. They came steering directly for us. 

“They’re giving us the shot of our lives,” 
cried Weddigen, and his sharp, eager 
features were alight with the exultation 
of a hunter who sees the game spreading 
out in perfect array for his gun. 

The four destroyers were steaming 
abreast one about a thousand yards from 
the next. The U-9 was in position to get 
in between the two on the left wing. 
Weddigen’s orders came quick and with a 
deadly precision. He manceuvred the boat 
so that, as the two destroyers passed one 
on each side of us, our bow would point 
toward one and our stern toward the other. 
Bow torpedo for one and stern torpedo for 
the other—a splendid double shot. Wed- 
digen often had a placid, stolid look. Not 
so at this moment. His eyes were shining. 

A periscope and the white wake behind 
it is a thing for a blind man to see on the 
smooth, crystalline sea. We dared show our 
long, flagpole eye for only the briefest 
seconds. We were in position for the double 
killing. I ran the periscope out for the 
captain to make his shot. 

“Damn it,” he growled. “One of those 
fellows is out of position. We can fire only 
the bow tube.” 

A few quick orders to the helm and 
engines and then the command: 

“First bow tube—fire.” 

I pressed the button. Weddigen turned 
the periscope for a glance at the destroyer 
that had not kept its place in line. He 
looked, and jerked around with fright 
written in his face. His voice rang out with 
a loud volume and an accent of despair. 
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“Trim down the boat—quick—quick! 
Periscope in! All men forward! He is 
ramming us!” 

There was mad activity down below. 
At that fearful cry the helmsman leaned 
on the depth rudder and the men rushed 
forward frantically to force the bow of the 
boat down. 

Weddigen and I stood side by side like 
paralyzed creatures and gaped with dis- 
tended eyes at the depth indicator. Would 
we never dive? The indicator crept up a 
little, but so slowly, along the mark of the 
meters, nine meters, ten meters. Could 
we possibly escape? Thirteen meters . 
at that instant a tremendous roar struck 
our ears, like some overwhelming thunder. 
The boat rocked as if she would turn over. 
Through the unscreened port in the rear 
of the conning tower I could see a black 
shadow that loomed and disappeared. 
The destroyer had charged straight over 
the top of our conning tower. We had gone 
clear, by an inch. A second more and we 
would have got the murderous impact of 
the ram bow. The roar of the enemy pro- 
pellers had been so deafening that when I 
turned to the captain, wiping the sweat off 
my forehead, I attempted a feeble joke. 

“He must have dropped his anchor on 
our deck.” 

As for the other destroyer, our torpedo 
had missed. Perhaps it had been seen and 
the boat had manceuvred to avoid it, or 
perhaps it had not been set for a sufficiently 
shallow run to hit the. light draft vessel. 
When we had discharged it the usual big 
air bubble that accompanies a launched 
torpedo had broken on the glassy surface. 
It had been seen by the destroyer that was 
out of position. Perhaps it had already 
seen our periscope. Anyway, the craft 
turned with hard rudder and full speed to 
ram us. 

“Everything in order below decks,” 
came the welcome report. In the conning 
tower we could scarcely believe it. 

We submerged to twenty meters and 
stole away. The destroyers scoured the 
sea for a long time. We could hear the 
grinding roar of their propellers. 

When we returned to our base, we 
learned that one of our companions, the U- 
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17, was close by when we sank the Hawke. 
She had sighted the three cruisers at about 
the same time that we had. We had beaten 
her to the attack. Imagine the surprise 
of the officer at the periscope of the U-17 
when he saw the Hawke suddenly torpe- 
doed in front of his eyes. The U-17 then 
turned its attention to the other two 
cruisers, and manceuvred for a shot as they 
fled. They steamed too fast, though, for a 
torpedo to find its mark. 

A little later, on the same cruise, the 
‘U-17 won a small victory that attracted 
no attention over the great world but 
that was of epoch-making importance so 
far as the World War was concerned. She 
sighted the British merchant steamer 
Glitra, steered alongside on the surface, 
and ordered the crew to their boats. A 
boarding crew from the U-boat sank the 
Giitra by opening her sea cocks. 

This was the first time in history that a 
submarine had sunk a merchant ship. 

It was entirely unexpected. Attacks on 
commercial steamers had not been fore- 
seen. The possibilities of that kind of 
warfare had not been anticipated. The 
U-boats were not equipped with guns, 
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prize lists, contraband rules, or any of 
the paraphernalia necessary for a campaign 
against oceanic trade. 

In fact, the commander of the U-17 had 
exceeded his instructions, and put into 
port a badly worried man. How could he 
tell but that he might get a court-martial 
for his unauthorized sinking of the Glitra? 
The commander-in-chief, however, O.K’d 
the procedure. 

The matter went further. The U-boat 
fleet in general was authorized to make 
mercantile captures. A little later, our 
under seacraft were provided with ma- 
chine guns, grenades, and formal instruc- 
tions for prize crews pertaining to con- 
traband and such. Lloyd’s Register, which 
contains a complete list of the ships of the 
world, could not be obtained in Germany 
in sufficient quantities at that time, and 
for the while we had to dispense with 
these. 

So, that sinking of the Glitra, more than 
the torpedoing of a big British cruiser, 
was the major result of that October cruise 
of our U-boat flotilla. Briefly, the idea of 
the submarine blockade was born—and a 
fateful idea it was. 


The Next Installment of Raiders of the Deep 


SOME OF the most spectacular engagements of the war beneath the waves will 
be described by Mr. Thomas in his next installment of ‘Raiders of the Deep.”’ 

Weddigen, the German hero of the U-9, took a new U-boat out to give battle 
to the British naval vessels, and his craft was cut in half by the sharp prow of a 
British battleship. Mr. Thomas tells the story. 

Speiss, now in chief command of his own U-boat, exceeds his orders on a 
daring raid in the Baltic, runs aground in a Russian harbor, and there fights a 
battle under the sea with a Russian submarine. 

And now comes the tale of Otto Von Hersing, one of the boldest of the 
taiders of the deep, who cruises from Germany to the Dardanelles, and off Gal- 
lipoli sinks two British battleships—the Triumph and the Majestic. Hersing’s 
other feats also will be described. 

Here enter also the British ‘‘mystery ships,” and Mr. Thomas describes one 
of the earliest and one of the most thrilling battles, which was won by the 
next installment appears in the May issue of the WoRLD’s Work. 
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ONE OF OUR LARGEST SUBMARINES 


The Future of the Submarine 
Useful in War, But It Can Be Utilized in Peace 


SIMON LAKE 


IN COLLABORATION WITH JAMES C. YOUNG 


The submarine can be made safe for its crew even when the vessel sinks! So says 
Mr. Lake, inventor of the even-keel type of submarine torpedo boat and builder of 
the Argonaut, the first submarine to operate in the open sea. Mr. Lake built the 
S-51, which was rammed on the surface and sunk by a steamer, and many other 
submarines. Therefore, he speaks as an authority. 


THE FUTURE both of commerce and of 
warfare at sea lies beneath the surface. 
Within our own time, almost without 
realizing it, we have seen the supremacy 
of big ships pass to small craft. To-day 
the submarine holds the balance of every 
nation’s power, because power must in- 
volve a place at sea, and all sea power de- 
pends upon the submarine. I almost said 
that the submarine embodies all sea power 
—net so broad a statement, as the future 
will show. 


Despite recent tragic accidents in our 
naval service, we should be in error to be- 
lieve the submarine a defective weapon or 
one that can be put aside. We are only at 
the beginning of underwater navigation. 
The submarine is essential to national 
defense, more essential than armies or 
battleships. What we do require is better 
understanding of the instrument; more 
care in its handling; more largeness of 
vision by those entrusted with defense. — 

I became interested in the submarine 
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HOW MR. LAKE’S SUBMARINE TRAPDOOR WOULD WORK 


The divers in this imaginative drawing by R. G. Skerrett are provisioning the submarine from a supply 
base on the ocean floor. As described by Mr. Lake on page 606, the crew of a disabled submarine might 


use this door for escape. 


when a boy at school. There I read Jules 


Verne’s “Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea” and, although I knew it 
to be a purely imaginative creation, it 
fired me with the spirit of inquiry. That 
story started an American boy on the road 
to realization of his fancies. Absorbed by 
this new world lying before me, and having 
a natural inventive faculty, I worked as 
chance permitted until 1897, when I took 
the Argonaut to New York from Baltimore. 
Verne’s telegram, handed to me at the 
pier, predicted that the voyage would 
mark an epoch. 

And what an epoch it has been already. 
We have seen the war fleet of submersibles 
grow from nothing in 1897, to about five 
hundred craft in 1928. The course of naval 
construction is being rapidly altered; 
stealth takes the place of strength. The 
commercial side awaits its pioneer. But 
at the moment attention has been fixed on 
the submarine by the loss of the brave 
fellows who died aboard the S-4. 


When we come to the question of rescu- 
ing men trapped in a submarine, the 
problem is relatively simple. I have always 
maintained under-sea craft to be safer 
than any other, because they have greater 
proportionate strength. And such boats 
offer the further unique possibility of rescu- 
ing a crew after a vessel has sunk. In no 
other type of vessel is there a chance for 
life the moment that it passes beneath the 
waves. World shipping loses several thou- 
sand vessels a year, but we pay slight at- 
tention to those casualties because they 
are regarded as inevitable. But the 
moment a submarine goes down to stay 
we experience a national sense of disaster. 
The fact that men may live—and actually 
have lived for days—in a literal tomb 
within human reach, but still beyond 
reach, appalls us. 

There need be no such tragedy as 
“beyond reach” unless a sunken boat lies 
in water so deep that divers or another 
submarine cannot penetrate to it. The 
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record of losses fails to show that this 
is generally true. In the case of our two 
recent disasters both boats went down in a 
little more than one hundred feet of water, 
where divers found them and communi- 
cated with the men inside of one of them 
only a few hours after it sank. Yet we saw 
the Navy stand by helpless for the more 
than seventy hours that those men are 
supposed to have lived. Not only was it 
impossible to save them but even to pro- 
vide air and food, with the aid of which 
they could have lived days, perhaps 
weeks. 

As the builder of the S-57, lost in Sep- 
tember, 1925, I may be permitted to say 
that my interest in the two disasters has 
been as deep as that of any man concerned. 
And let me point out that the S-57r was 
running on the surface when struck. The 
accident did not truly belong to the sub- 
marine category, as the moment an under- 
sea boat comes to the surface she naturally 
runs all the hazards of a surface craft and 
her own special hazards cease to operate. 
The men caught aboard were doubt- 
less drowned instantly, so we need not 
discuss the possibilities of rescuing them. 
But after the S-5z was salvaged I became 
more strongly convinced than ever that 
the safety factors in American submarines 
were not properly observed. It may be 
asked why I failed—as her builder—to 
install those factors, and I must answer 
that the Navy would not let me. In fact, 
the recent course of our submarine con- 
struction has tended away from safety in- 
stead of toward it; we have deliberately 
abandoned known and tried devices that 
would have saved the men of the S-z. 
They could have been taken out of their 
prison inside an hour, had their boat 
contained the escape compartment as 
provided in boats we built for foreign 
countries. 

It is now thirty years since I had the 
privilege, as an inventor, of producing 
the first even-keel submarine that would 
keep to the seas long enough for any worth- 
while service. Without attempting to 
sketch the intricate history of submarine 
experimentation, I shall be content to 
say that safety impressed me as the first 
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essential of underwater navigation. In 
the opening decade of the century I built 
two submarines for Austria and ten for 
Russia, provided with diving compart- 
ments and buoys to make rescue easy. 
In one instance a buoy released from a 
submerged craft brought needed assist- 
ance. This buoy was carried on deck and 
could be released from the interior. On 
reaching the surface it sounded a whistle 
and showed a light. Inside there was a 
telephone and air tube. If necessary the 
tube could have been used to feed the 
crew as well as to provide air. 

In 1912, our yard turned out the G-r 
for the American Navy, equipped with a 
diving compartment of the kind described. 
It was extensively tested and examined by 
officers of the service and highly recom- 
mended by a number of them. Reports 
should be in the Navy Department files 
approving this device. But we never re- 
ceived an order for other boats with such 
equipment, although it was frequently 
directed to the Department’s attention. 

Perhaps I can best describe the operation 
of this diving compartment by asking the 
reader to assume that he is standing on 
the deck of a vessel just above the spot 
where a sunken submarine lies trapped. 
We may also assume considerable stress of 
mind and some confusion. Relief vessels 
wait on every hand. Among. them is a 
submarine, having a diving compartment 
in the bow and stern. She closes her con- 
ning tower, shuts her hatches, and sinks 
from sight. Two to three minutes later 
she lies alongside the disabled boat. 
Twenty feet of water separate them. Her 
oscillator or signal apparatus has told the 
trapped men that rescue awaits. 

Inside the reserve vessel men operating 
valves from the ship’s stored air supply 
develop an air pressure in the diving 
compartment equal to the water pressure 
outside the hull. When this pressure be- 
comes adjusted, a door may be opened to. 
the sea, but no water flows into the com- 
partment, since the pressure inside equals. 
the pressure outside. Instead, a diver steps 
through the open door and walks on the 
sea bottom to the corresponding door 
opening outward from the escape com- 
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partment of the distressed vessel. The line 
he carries is made fast to the door frame 
and the men aboard, having created an air 
pressure in their escape compartment and 
opened their door, have nothing to do but 
to don a diving hood and walk the twenty 
feet to the rescue vessel. Or a diver from 
the rescue vessel may carry them across. 
Every submarine should have diving hel- 
mets for this purpose, but if such helmets 
are not at hand a heavy canvas sack would 
fill the need. 

This, then, is a tried and effective 
means of rescue. But what would happen 
if a submarine went down in distant 
waters and there was no immediate likeli- 
hood of rescue craft finding her? Should 
her position be so remote that no vessel 
passed within the time her men could 
live, she must be in a desperate situation, 
even though provided with a diving com- 
partment. However, let us assume the 
position to be somewhere on the steamship 
or coast lanes. By releasing the buoy I 
have described a signal would be put in 
operation that must attract attention. A 
fisherman in a dory might pass that way. 
He could talk to the men below via their 
telephone. Then one or more of them 
could come to the surface in a diving suit, 
supplied with air from below as easily as a 
ship on the surface supplies air to a diver 
going down. We should merely reverse the 
positions. The ascending diver also would 
have a line made fast in the compartment 
and unwound by a windlass. If the fisher- 
man’s dory was big enough the whole crew 
might escape. He could return to shore 
and come back for another load. At least 
he could summon help. Or, as provided in 
our last Russian boats, a power dory 
could be carried in the superstructure. 

After the S-5z was rammed and lost I 
wrote a letter to the Secretary of the Navy 
setting forth certain suggestions to avoid 
a similar disaster. So far as I know, action 
has not been taken upon my suggestions, 
further than an official acknowledgment, 
with the statement that they had been 
referred to the proper officials for con- 
sideration. It may be as well to print a 
part of my letter here, as reflecting my 
ideas upon the matter. I wrote: 
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“Ever since reading of the accident to 
S-51 I have been thinking about ways and 
means for raising her. If this boat had been 
fitted with diving compartments as sup- 
plied on the boats which we built for 
Russia and Austria, also the earlier boats 
which we built for the United States 
Government, a number of the crew could 
undoubtedly have escaped without diff- 
culty. Unfortunately the S boats were not 
so fitted. 

“The accident to S-48 wherein one of 
the trial crew left the manhole open was 
one illustration that the human element 
cannot always be relied upon. The acci- 
dent to S-57 from the reports in the papers 
also shows that some one erred in judg- 
ment with the result that the boat went 
down with her crew. In the case of S-48, 
fortunately she sank in shallow enough 
water so that the crew were able to raise 
her bow to the surface and escape through 
the torpedo tube. Had this boat been only 
a few hundred yards farther to the south- 
ward or eastward she would undoubtedly 
have been lost with the entire crew, and 
possibly never located. The S-5 sunk off 
Delaware Cape, and the accident to the 
F-4 and G-3 and many other boats in 
foreign waters point to the need for mak- 
ing provision for the escape of the crew 
in case of loss of control or an accident 
similar to S-51. 

“T have always advocated the use of 
diving .compartments, and their utility 
has been demonstrated at various times, 
also the use of drop keel and buoys which 
could be sent to the surface and through 
which air and sustenance could be delivered 
to the submerged crew and communication 
with the surface maintained, and, with div- 
ing compartments, members of the crew 
could readily leave and enter the boat 
while on the bottom and ascend to the 
surface without danger. 

“The drop keel was for the purpose of 
giving positive buoyancy in case of loss 
of control while running submerged. In 
two cases foreign boats and their crews 
were saved by this device, and in one case 
a foreign submarine was saved by the 
fact that a buoy floated to the surface 
with whistle attached, which attracted the 
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the torpedo room, where 
the men were caught, 
their lives certainly 
would have been saved. 
Therefore it is merely a 
matter of mathematics, 
If one valve could serve 
that purpose, when ef- 
fective, why not put 
valves in every com- 
partment, where they 
must be effective? 





The S-4 was recon- 














ditioned only a short 





“THE INTELLIGENT WHALE,’ AN EARLY SUBMARINE 
This relic, built in 1864, is now on exhibition in the New York Navy 
Yard. A tablet on the w ale gives these facts: “ Length 28.8 feet; depth 9 
feet. Thickness of sides, } inch boiler iron. Number of crew, 10. Speed, 4 


knots. Hand propulsion. Cost $60,000. Tried and condemned, 1872. 


attention of passing steamers, which were 
able to aid the crew. 

“These safety devices add so little to the 
cost of the boats that it seems to me they 
should be installed. I know that many of 
the operating officers of the boats were 
favorable to them in years gone by, and I 
believe they should be restored, but that 
will not help the present situation.” 

I would like to amplify the letter some- 
what. It may be recalled that one of the 
first steps taken by the S-4 rescuers was 
to attach an air line to the circulating 
system below. But that system had the 
fatal defect of only one intake valve. The 
divers, working under the worst condi- 
tions, effected a connection, and it was 
thought for some time that the air pumped 
below had reached the trapped men. Un- 
happily the circulating system was 


smashed. 
Submarines of the S type have five 
compartments. Every compartment 


should have an air intake valve and an- 
other exhaust valve. When a diver went 
down he could unscrew the outside cap 
of any or all compartments and air would 
follow in a few minutes. Food, as well, 
could be introduced in this way, partic- 
ularly soups and other liquids, sufficiently 
abundant to prolong life any desired time. 
If the broken system on the S-4 had es- 
caped damage, or the valve had been in 


time before her loss. 
Installation of the 
valves would have 
involved little diffi- 
culty or expense and I 
had called attention to 
the need of a better emergency system. 
Therefore I may say that the death otf 
those six men in the torpedo room was 
unnecessary—a preventable accident. 
Should the same kind of accident take 
place again on any of the S boats equipped 
with the old system—and so far as I 
know they are all equipped that way—we 
might see exactly the same kind of tragedy. 

We also may learn another lesson from 
the S-4. When the crash came, the men 
in the torpedo room managed to close the 
water-tight door of their compartment. 
While the men at the stern were drowned 
or asphyxiated, those forward lived to 
suffer a worse death. Now, my plans for 
diving compartments place one at either 
end, two means of escape in emergency. 
But I would supplement the purpose of 
those compartments by a method quicker 
of operation, depending upon no human 
agency. 

Our present submarines have the es- 
sential water-tight doors between com- 
partments, but they operate in only one 
direction. When an accident happens and 
the water pours in, it becomes impos- 
sible to close those doors against the pres- 
sure. That band of six in the torpedo 
room were able to close their door be- 
cause the water probably did not enter as 
rapidly as it did in the S-5r. I recommend 
double doors for each compartment and a 
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device that I used FF 
years ago for closing 
doors quickly. This 
device would auto- 
matically close the 
doors the moment that 
sea water reached a 
point at which the 
mechanism was set to 
function. It is such a 
sensitive device that I 
can throw a pail of 
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water against the au- 
tomatic closing device 
and the door will slam 
shut. 

Now we have seen the possibilities— 
the demonstrated facts—of a diving com- 
partment and rescue from one ship to 
another; the method by which men in a 
submarine could ascend and help them- 
selves; how air and food could be intro- 
duced into a sunken ship and how the 
safety factors inside could be enhanced. 
What is the extent of such protection on 
our present submarines? Nothing what- 
ever. Aside from the single air intake 
valve, we cannot get at the men should 
they be trapped, neither can the men get 
out. As I mentioned before, we built the 
G-r in 1912 with a diving compartment, 
but the equipment was dropped. Before 
the war many of our submarines carried 
buoys of the kind described. These were 
taken off because it was said that enemy 
depth bombs might release them. Even if 
that did happen in an individual case, I 
believe the proper proceeding would have 
been to install securing devices so they 
could not have been accidentally released. 
And there surely can be no such objection 
in time of peace. 

Formerly submarines carried a number 
of diving helmets and diving suits, but 
most of these have been abandoned. It 
will be interesting to learn whether there 
were suits or helmets on the S-4. If there 
were none, divers would have been com- 
pelled to carry them down, had they 
succeeded in opening the hull, thereby 
delaying and complicating rescue. Broadly 
speaking, for “military reasons” the Navy 
has reduced safety devices to the min- 


ONE OF HOLLAND’S EARLY SUBMARINES 


Larger than The Intelligent Whale, but it looks no more seaworthy. It 
was taken from the mud in Newark Bay a few years ago. 


imum. I may add that the preventive de- 
vices have suffered less than the corrective. 
When a submarine lies on the bottom in 
trouble we have seen it to be beyond help 
from within or without. And I repeat that 
this helpless condition is unnecessary. 

If air had ever reached the torpedo 
room, rescue still was practicable without 
an air compartment. The problem was to 
open the hull. Under the conditions of 
wind and rough water above, of heavy 
pressure and freezing water below, this 
operation involved difficulties that might 
well prove insuperable. The Navy officers 
on the spot and their divers left nothing 
undone that could be done. It is my con- 
tention that many things should have been 
done before the accident and not afterward. 

I have heard and read fantastic accounts 
of the time and trouble required to open 
the hull. With the right methods and under 
conditions to make work possible, this 
problem could have been overcome. Lay- 
men have objected that any incision into 
the hull would admit water, but special 
hollow drills could have been used to pump 
in the air and keep out the water. Then, 
when the air in the hull reached a pressure 
of forty-three pounds per square inch, at a 
depth of ror feet, a larger incision would 
have made rescue possible within an hour. 
The pressure I cite was sufficient to keep 
the water from rising above the highest 
point of the incision, which would need to 
have been only about two feet above the 
deck. When we reach this peint it becomes 
pertinent to inquire again whether the 
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men had diving apparatus. If so, they 
could have stood ready at the opening 
until the first diver laid hands upon one of 
them. In the other event the divers must 
have brought down helmets or suits and 
tried to adjust them on the men, working 
in cramped space before imminent danger. 

No matter how we approach this dis- 
aster, or from what viewpoint we consider 
the safety problem, it is evident that 
safety has been neglected. I believe there 
are two reasons: first, the Navy’s anxiety 
to increase striking power; second, a dis- 
position to have overconfidence in the 
submarine as a mechanical creation—to 
depend upon it too much. Ordinarily the 
submarine sustains that confidence fully. 
I doubt that any other mechanical creation 
functions better, but it must always be 
watched. The loss of the S-5r and the 
earlier loss of the S-48, not many miles 
away, can be laid directly to errors of 
judgment. No lives were lost on the S-48 
by a miraculous combination of circum- 
stances, but it is my point that the human 
factor weighs heavily. One of the crew 
forgot to close a manhole when the boat 
dived and the water poured in. 

The cause of the S-4’s sinking—which 
we may never know—was probably either 
that her listening device was out of order 
or that there was no man on post there 
when she rose to the surface. Otherwise 
her commander would have learned at 
once that a large ship was near him. The 
sound of her propeller could have been 
plainly heard. Here again is the factor of 
chance—either a mechanical mishap or 
human fallacy. 

As the submarine warship grows larger 
it becomes increasingly difficult to oper- 
ate. The new V boats of the United States 
Navy, carrying ninety men and running 
more than 2,100 tons displacement, are 
virtually under-sea cruisers. They offer 
problems of operation not encountered in 
the S boats. The greatest of these we may 
again call the human factor. 

In the early days of under-sea naviga- 
tion we had picked crews. Every man 
might be said to understand every other 
man aboard and the commander knew his 
crew better than most men know them- 
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selves. With the expansion in size to the 
S class we increased the crews to about 
forty men. Now, it is still possible to get 
forty men into one ship who will work to- 
gether and think together, more or less. 
But the commander’s task becomes ‘much 
harder. He needs a grasp of the human 
factor that but few men possess. 

Then what shall we say of the officer 
commanding ninety men? Personal contact 
is lost; he must depend upon reports, 
written and oral. His under-officers have 
to think for him in an emergency. Instead 
of the submarine being a small, compact 
weapon as formerly, it is now a compli- 
cated organization. Since the essential 
nature of a submarine makes for quick 
thinking, the perils of operation are: 
measurably intensified. 

Yet the development of large under-sea 
craft apparently means that we shall have 
submarines still larger. Britain’s new X-r 
supposedly displaces 3,600 tons, the size 
of a small freighter. We may ask where the 
limit of development lies; what is the 
future of all fighting craft? As to sub- 
marine limitations, we can undoubtedly 
build them up to ten or twelve thousand 
tons. I have advocated that size for com- 
mercial vessels, but I doubt the efficacy of 
large fighting submarines. So far as the 
future of navies is concerned, the sub- 
marine has displaced the battleship. Great, 
heavy vessels costing from forty to fifty 
million dollars each cannot keep the seas 
against small ones to be built for one mil- 
lion dollars. 

When a German submarine sank three 
British cruisers within an hour, early in 
the war, all questions were answered con- 
cerning the relationship of surface and 
underwater boats. Command of the sea 
does not rest on the surface or in the air, 
but underneath, in that vast domain 
where no eyes penetrate. We might com- 
pare the battleshp to a Goliath and the 
submarine to a David. 

Advocates of larger submarines argue 
that they can keep to the sea longer and 
cruise farther. But our S-2 was the first 
submersible to travel from the Atlantic 
coast, through the Panama Canal, and 
on to Manila under her own power and 
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unaccompanied by surface craft. Such a 
cruising radius seems sufficient for any 
vessel. During the war small submarine 
boats crossed the Atlantic many times; I 
think we need hardly look for wider ef- 
fectiveness. 

It may be as well to ask what the future 
of the submarine will be—a commerce 
destroyer, an offensive, or a defensive 
weapon. If we desire commerce destroyers 
able to operate in distant seas, then vessels 
of the V class may have some use, though 
I believe that aim could be achieved as 
well with smaller craft. If the submarine 
is to become distinctly an offensive 
weapon, the V class again has its place in 
distant operations and my reservation 
again holds good. If we are to think of the 
submersible as a defensive weapon—its 
true function—then by all means let us 
stick to the smaller boats. 

An S boat costs about $2,500,000, a 
V boat more than $7,000,000. For one 
seventh of that sum we can build sub- 
marines effective a thousand miles off 
shore. Seven of them will cover practically 
seven times the area of the $7,000,000 
luxury. They can enter harbors and shore 
waters where the V class cannot go; in 
battle they have greater mobility. And a 
torpedo fired from a small boat contains 
every element of danger represented in the 
torpedo from a large boat. In either case a 
battleship would be helpless against them. 
Now, it is my contention that the sub- 
marine is intrinsically a defensive weapon. 
All of the Allied fleets could not land a man 
on German soil or enter a German harbor 
because of the defensive submarine. 

Even though we look upon the sub- 
marine as a highly useful offensive weapon, 
we must first think of it for defense. With 
a long coast-line such as ours the submer- 
sible is our best defense against attack. 
After we make certain of our defense, then 
let us consider our offensive strength. 
Any one in the least informed about sub- 
marines will know that the small, light 
craft, able to flit in and out of harbors 
and through shallow water, has patent 
advantages over a larger, heavier, less 
mobile vessel. Speed will not compensate 
for the other factors. Only in the open sea 
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can the big fighting submarine show to 
advantage—if at all. 

Once it was said that the submarine 
would become the “eyes of the fleet,” 
but vision has been transferred to the air, 
if it ever belonged to the submarine, which 
is a creation to travel in depths, not to 
reconnoiter. Another school of optimists 
has named the submarines the “scouts of 
the fleet,” but it seems to me that destroy- 
ers are the scouts, able to do from thirty to 
thirty-five knots against twenty-one, the 
V boat speed. The real purpose of a sub- 
mersible fighting craft remains what it was 
in the beginning—to defend harbors and 
coasts, and, in its latter phase, to defend 
capital ships. 

But naval tactics have been so changed 
by the war that established opinions mean 
nothing to-day. Of one thing we may be 
definitely positive—the capital ship has 
served its purpose and belongs in a mu- 
seum rather than in a navy. When a small, 
invisible craft can slip alongside a big, 
lumbering mountain of a ship and blow it 
into bits, the mountain must give way. 

The development of submarine appara- 
tus has given this type of warship the 
power to hear, see, and destroy formidable 
enemies at will. So far, the submarine is 
not able to protect itself against some of 
the same dangers. Though invisible, it 
can be heard, and the moment a larger 
vessel’s listening device records a sub- 
mersible—away goes the prey. If this 
happens to be a slow old battleship or 
battle cruiser, the submersible has better 
than a sporting chance to catch up and 
sink the enemy. But should the enemy 
be a fast destroyer or cruiser, the sub- 
mersible cannot follow. Out of this condi- 
tion grow two necessities—to make the 
submarine noiseless as well as invisible. 
and to increase its speed, if possible. 

Admiral Sir Percy Scott, an eminent 
naval authority, has been quoted as say- 
ing that Germany could have won the war 
with only a few more submarines at the 
beginning of hostilities. Our own Admiral 
Sims has said practically the same thing. 
When the British Admiral was asked why 
any nation should continue to build battle- 
ships in view of submarine development 
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he answered, in a public letter: “Natur- 
ally, naval officers advocate the building 
of battleships, because if they did not they 
would commit professional suicide.” Their 
occupations would be gone. The mainte- 
nance of defensive submarines adequate to 
protect any country from invasion would 
not require more than 1o or 15 per cent. 
of the personnel and expense to maintain 
the big ships of present navies. Every sea 
bears billions upon billions of wealth, 
floating under every flag and manned by 
thousands upon thousands of men, for 
no useful purpose—not even war. The big 
fighting ship belongs to the medieval 
ages of naval construction. We might as 
well bring out the old Constitution against 
a tiny submarine as to send forth our new- 
est battleship. 

The commercial submarine will be our 
next great underwater development. Dur- 
ing the war we saw that the German 
Deutschland, a cargo carrier, could cross 
the Atlantic four times, defying the closest 
blockade that Allied fleets were able to lay 
down. Before our entry into the struggle, 
German interests had suggested that I 
build other cargo vessels for them and I 
debated the matter earnestly, because it 
offered the chance to carry out an ambi- 
tion of mine long deferred. Then America’s 
entry turned everybody’s attention to 
our own problem. I proposed to the Ship- 
ping Board that we build too submarine 
freighters of 7,500 tons carrying capacity 
and about 13,000 tons displacement when 
submerged. The Shipping Board at one 
time was about to place this order, but a 
change of supervision brought new plans. 

We shall soon see the underwater 
freighter. It offers the only practical 
means to combat the underwater fighting 
craft. Should submarine warships increase 
as they now promise to do, the surface 
craft of peaceful pursuits will be many 
times more vulnerable than the surface 
warship. Commerce raiders like those of 
the Germans, operating in larger numbers, 
could sweep the seas. 
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But the underwater freighter has emi- 
nent uses for peace as well as for war. I shall 
not live to see the full realization of what 
I know to be possible with commercial 
submarines. It has taken thirty-eight 
years to see a partial realization of what 
I have for many years known was 
possible. Submarine vessels are expensive, 
and capitalists and governments are shy 
when it comes to undertaking something 
“never done before.” 

But I do not believe that any one would 
deny the value of a ship able to carry a 
cargo between two ports in twenty-eight 
days, compared to another ship traveling 
another route in forty-six days. The dis- 
tance between Liverpool and Yokohoma 
is 12,260 miles via the Panama Canal and 
11,105 miles via the Suez Canal. Let us 
suppose that a ship carrying 10,000 tons 
and doing ten knots an hour starts from 
Liverpool on May rst, via Suez, the shortest 
route. If she maintained her speed for 
the whole distance she would arrive in 
forty-six days, or on June 15th. Now let 
us allow ten days for unloading and 
repairs, starting back on the 25th for 
Liverpool, which she would reach on 
August roth. 

By referring to our charts we shall find 
that the distance from Liverpool to Yoko- 
hama, going north of Russia, is only about 
6,850 miles, against the 12,260 via Panama 
or the 11,105 miles via Suez. Five months 
of the year this northern route is com- 
paratively free of ice, but even if encount- 
ered, ice would be no hindrance to a cargo 
submarine. I have navigated under ice 
and found it easier than in water where 
there was no ice. What these possibilities 
offer in the way of commerce and economic 
sayings I shall leave to the reader. 

Here, then, is a swift vision—a bare 
glimpse—of the submarine and its future. 
We have achieved many of the wonders 
that Jules Verne fancied and we may be 
certain the future of submarine navigation 
holds greater wonders than Verne’s famous 
story seemed to offer. 








“THE ESCAPE,’ A DRAWING BY A PRISONER 


Life and Death in Sing Sing 


Al Series by Warden Lawes to Start Next Month 


BENEATH a high bluff, thirty miles up the east bank of the Hudson River from New 
York City, where the Sinck Sinck Indians built their signal fires three hundred years 
ago, there stands a long box-like building of rough gray stone—Sing Sing’s cell block. 
Here in little cubby holes of cold stone, locked away from the free world by doors 
and bars of hardest steel, more than 60,000 men have paid with pain and in sorrow 
the penalities that an avenging Society exacted of them for their transgressions of its 
laws. For most of them there came at last a day of freedom, but there were others 
whose “bits” ended just outside the walls in Gallery No. 25—the prison graveyard. 
What manner of men were these prisoners? What were their crimes? How and why 
did they live within these gray walls of stone and steel? And how and why did they die? 
To these questions we get one kind of answer from the sociologist, another from the 
philanthropist, a third from the police, and a fourth from the prisoner himself. But the 
authentic answer comes from the man who has lived with these prisoners but not of 
them, who has intimate knowledge of their crimes, their sorrows, their troubles, and 
their hopes, and who desires to put these convicts back upon the right road. He is the 
Warden. And to Warden Lewis E. Lawes of Sing Sing Prison the WorLp’s Work has 
gone for a series of articles upon crime and criminals. This series will start in our next 
issue and will run for five months. Warden Lawes has been a prison official for twenty- 
five years, and for the last eight years he has been Warden of Sing Sing—which receives 
its prisoners from an area comprising about one twentieth of the population of the 
United States, and which, therefore, is truly representative of the American prison. 











A BRITISH ANTI-LIQUOR HANDBILL OF 1857 


The title of this picture was “The British Juggernaut,” and the caption lamented the fact that 
£60,000,000 was spent annually for liquor and only half a million for missionary and Bible societies. 


How Long Can Prohibition Last? 


History Shows the First Ten Years Are Hardest 


JOHN HOLLEY CLARK, JR. 


Mr. Clark was formerly an assistant Federal prosecutor in New 
York. He has made an intensive study of the history of prohibition. 


PROHIBITION has been with us now a 
little more than eight years. The War 
Prohibition Act went into effect in July, 
1919, and the Volstead Act in January, 
1920. Now that we have come thus far on 
the dry road, many of us are wondering 
how much farther we shall go. Will prohi- 
bition live to a ripe old age? What can be 
learned from past experience in regard to 
the prospect? Apparently the history of 
prohibitory laws and agitations indicates 
fairly conclusively that prohibition laws 
die young or not at all. 

Altogether, eighty-six prohibitory laws 





have been passed by countries, dominions, 
states, and territories in North America 
and Europe. Of these, thirty-six have been 
repealed or annulled by the courts, so 
that to-day there are but fifty. These are 
the laws of forty-four states (all but 
Maryland, Montana, Nevada, and New 
York), the Volstead Act, the District of 
Columbia law, the laws of two of the mari- 
time provinces of Canada, and the Alaska 
and Porto Rico laws. 

More than 40 per cent. of all prohibition 
laws passed have been repealed or an- 
nulled by the courts, or both. The most 
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AMERICAN ANTI-LIQUOR PROPAGANDA IN 1852 


The “woman from Maine,” in the gutter with her family, is an inmate of the almshouse and she is saying: 
“Oh! If that had been done twenty years ago, my husband would not have died a drunkard, and I should 


not have been here with my children.” 


striking thing about the thirty-six that 
have disappeared is the early age at which 
most of them shuffled off. Ten died in their 
first year. Eighteen, or just a half, died 
before they were three years old, and 
thirty-one, or more than 85 per cent., died 
before their tenth year was completed. 
The remaining five lived longer. Three of 
these went before they were twenty years 
old. The other two lived to be forty-eight 
and fifty. This would seem to show that 
such laws can live a long time and still 
die. But eight out of every ten die before 
their tenth year if, they are going to die. 
Of the thirty that died before their tenth 
birthday, twenty died in the United 
States, six in Canada, and three in Eu- 
rope. None has survived the tenth year 
in Europe, unless it be the law of Finland. 
Neither the period, the climate, the na- 
tionality affected, nor the form of govern- 
ment seems to change the early death rate. 
Some have died in almost every decade 
since 1840, though neither the death rate 
nor the birth rate has been uniform. They 
have been born and have died under al- 


most every conceivable form of govern- 
ment—under the autocratic régimes of 
Russia and Turkey, in the enlightened 
monarchy of Norway, in the free govern- 
ments of Canada and the United States. 
The Turk, the Tartar, the French in Que- 
bec, the Norwegian, the German in the 
Middle West, the American, whatever his 
race and progenitors—all have tried this 
method of dealing with liquor. While the 
rural states of this. country, with their 
strong tinge of Puritanism, have started 
the whole business and generally speaking 
have stuck at it longest, yet it is remark- 
able that the reactions to prohibitory laws 
are so much the same whenever and where- 
ever tried. 

On the other hand, of the twenty-nine 
laws that have lived beyond their tenth 
birthday twenty-four, or 83 per cent., are 
still very much alive. Some are still youth- 
ful, to be sure, but there are several in 
vigorous middle age and a few in the 
hearty old gentleman class. Maine’s law 
has passed its three score years and ten. 
Kansas has one forty-seven years old. 
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North Dakota’s is thirty-eight years old, 
and there are seven states with laws nine- 
teen years old or older. These twenty- 
four comparatively aged laws have also 
been joined by twenty-six others that 
are not yet ten years old—but all of them 
have passed their dangerous third year. 

No insurance company, I venture to 
say, would take a prohibition baby as a 
risk on the basis of past performances, but 
it would appear that if one of these laws 
gets past the colic and croup age of three 
years it is likely to last through another 
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dangerous period, that between five and 
ten years. But if it does not develop rickets 
and “pine away and die”—as the chil- 
dren in the old story books did—before 
it is ten, it has as good an expectation of 
life as has the ordinary human being. In- 
deed, it has a fair chance for an in- 
definite life. 

If we look a little into prohibition and 
the background of the history of the laws 
that have died, we shall see what are the 
diseases that have carried them off and 
why they are so fatal to the young. 


The Background of Prohibition 


Prohibition laws have a long history, 
dating back one hundred and fifty years 
in this country and thousands of years in 
other parts of the world. It is recorded 
that one of the emperors of China, about 
1116 B. C., so deplored the evils attend- 
ant upon the demon rum that he decreed 
that those of the people who drank 
“should be put to death,” while the “min- 
isters and officers of the government,” if 
similarly indiscreet, “should be taught for 
a time.”’ The common complaint against 
the Volstead Act that it exempts the rich 
and deals harshly with the poor is there- 
fore a complaint that seems to be as old 
as prohibitory laws. Mohammed was, of 
course, the most successful prohibitionist 
the world has ever seen. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of Mohammedans, one eighth of the 
human race, have lived under his prohi- 
bition edict for more than 1,300 years. 

Hard or distilled liquor appeared on this 
planet, so far as records go, only in the 
thirteenth century, when one Arnaldus 
Villanovanus discovered the process and 
was hailed as the great healer. All the 
Biblical, Lucullan, and Middle Age ex- 
cesses were strictly wine debauches. In 
England distilled liquor was little known 
until about the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when brandy came over from France 
and whisky from Ireland. It took rapid 
hold on the people, however, and its evils 
were soon manifest. 

With the advent of hard liquor came at- 
tempts to control it. In the eighteenth 


century we find a few in the American 
Colonies. Connecticut, in 1727, passed a 
law prohibiting the distilling of rum. 
This was repealed within a month, for the 
very naive and logical reason that the legis- 
lators had thought Massachusetts would 
do the same thing. But as Massachusetts 
didn’t, it was useless to try alone. Thus 
early was there recognition of the difficul- 
ties of prohibition by isolated states. And 
then we have the experiment of the worthy 
Governor Oglethorpe of Georgia in 1737. 
His theory—and it has a modern tinge— 
was that if only the people of Georgia had 
enough good cheap beer and ale they 
could be weaned away from rum. “Cheap 
beer,” said he, “is the only means to keep 
rum out.” So he passed an act “to prevent 
the importation and use of rum and 
brandies in the province of Georgia and 
any kinds of spirits or strong water what- 
soever.” He imported oceans of beer and 
ale, which he sold cheaply and with which 
he hoped to wash away the taste for rum. 
It was all of no avail. In six years the rum 
drinkers overwhelmed the doughty gov- 
ernor and the law was repealed. 

But the Colonies in the main did not at- 
tempt prohibitory legislation. Rum and 
whisky filled a large place in Colonial life. 
The early nineteenth century, however, 
showed a great quickening in interest in 
temperance agitation both here and in 
England. The American Society for the 
Promotion of Temperance was founded 
in 1826, and,in 1833, claimed a million 
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members out of a population of eleven 
million. About this time, also, England 
was deeply stirred and, in 1830, made a 
move along the beer line. Parliament re- 
duced the tax on beer to almost nothing 
with the avowed intention of weaning the 
people from the use of strong liquors by 
cheapening beer. The Duke of Wellington 
favored the bill, but its effects were far 
from those ex- 
pected. Sidney 
Smith, who had 
favored it, said: 

‘‘The new 
beer bill has be- 
gun its opera- 
tions, every- 
body is drunk; 
those who are 
not singing are 
sprawling. The 
sovereign people 
are in a beastly 
state.” 

The beer bill 
had an untimely 
death, died in 
fact of colic in 
its first year, but 
the campaign to 
sign the pledge 
went on. The 
pledge in those 
days applied 
only to distilled 
liquors, but 
about this time 
some of our 
then “Pussy- 
foot”? Johnsons 
went to Eng- 
land, where the 
pledge against 
distilled liquors didn’t suit the particular 
vices and democratic views of the Brit- 
isher. “Your pledge,” said he, “takes 
away the poor man’s gin but leaves the 
rich man his heavy wines.” About this 
time also, a Lancashire man in a temper- 
ance meeting said he was going in for ab- 
stinence “teetotal,”’ for ‘moderation is 
botheration.” So beer was put in the 
pledge, and the bone-dry pledge and 
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“teetotalism” came back to the United 
States. 

Up to this time it was all on the basis of 
personal abstinence, but as the movement 
grew—and the backsliders with it—there 
were earnest souls who said: “There ought 
to be a law.” General James Appleton, of 
Maine, was apparently the first one to 
talk publicly about it. He was a member of 
Maine’s legisla- 
ture in 1837, 
and in a report 
he said: “If we 
have any law on 
the subject it 
should be ab- 
solutely prohib- 
itory.’’ The 
report was laid 
tenderly but 
firmly on the 
table, but the 
words had been 
said. 

Three years 
later, in 1840, 
there were gath- 
ered together in 
Baltimore six 
tradesmen and 
artisans, ll 
accomplished 
but remorseful 
drunkards who 
were suddenly 
bitten by the 
prevalent tem- 
perance microbe 
and swore off 
with the most 
2 forte resounding oath 

ever recorded. 

They inaugu- 
rated the Washingtonian movement, which 
spread like a prairie fire. Throughout 
the ’40’s it grew apace. Those were 
days of Protestant church-going and the 
preachers were vigorously at the head of 
the movement. Their sermons were scat- 
tered through the length and breadth of 
the laud, while lay enthusiasts were stir- 
ring thousands with their eloquence. 

The movement was going strong across 





‘ 
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the Atlantic as well. England was full of 
- temperance societies, and over in Ireland, 
home of usquebaugh, astonishing things 
were happening. Father Matthew, a young 
priest, aroused the Irish to a frenzy of 
temperance fervor. Practically all the brew- 
eries and distilleries closed and pledges 
were signed by more than 4,000,000 Irish, 
equivalent to more than half the then 
population, or practically the whole popu- 
lation to-day. In 1849, this worthy priest, 
greatest of all temperance advocates, 


The Prohibitory Laws 


The first legislature to pass a prohibi- 
tory law was the legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Oregon in the year 1843. Maine, 
under Neal Dow, the Napoleon of prohi- 
bition, passed its first law in 1846. Other 
legislatures quickly followed until twenty 
laws had been passed, all modeled on the 
Maine law of 1851. The agitation died 
down during the Civil War and most of 
the laws disappeared. A second agita- 
tion, resulting in five new laws, started in 
1872, and continued until 1889. The last 
movement started with the present cen- 
tury and has so far resulted in sixty-one 
laws. Of these, forty-six still remain on 
the books. 

Of these prohibition laws all but twelve 
have been passed in various states of the 
United States. Some states, like Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, and Iowa, have 
had three laws. Each time the temperance 
agitation was hot a law was passed—that 
is, in the ’50’s, in the ’70’s or ’80’s, and in 
the present century. Each time before this 
the law shave been repealed or so modified 
as to amount to repeal. Many, like New 
York and Connecticut, have had two— 
one in the ’50’s of the last century and 
one in the ’20’s of this. Numerous states 
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came to America and was greeted as 
the “great conqueror.” He was ad- 
mitted to the bar of the Senate—an honor 
that up to then had been conferred on no 
foreigner but Lafayette—and the great 
men, led by Henry Clay, poured out their 
ponderous encomiums on his devoted head. 
It was the “second revolution,” the Anglo- 
Saxon race was about to be “freed from 
the curse of drink.” 

This agitation resulted in the first mod- 
ern prohibitory legislation. 


and What Killed Them 


have had but one, which has stuck. These 
are such states as Maine, which has kept 
its law since the ’50’s; Kansas and North 
Dakota, which have kept theirs since the 
’80’s; and several southern and far west- 
ern states, which took to prohibition in the 
first and second decades of this century. 
Only one state has never had a prohibi- 
tory law of its own. This is Maryland. And 
even Maryland so far forgot itself as to 
ratify the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Since 1843, there have been passed in 
all eighty-six prohibition laws in North 
America and Europe. This includes only 
those laws that can lay claim to being 
new laws either in terms or in effect and 
that are states-, dominion-, or nation-wide 
in their scope. These are the ones that bear 
enough resemblance to our present statutes 
to warrant comparison. In one year, 1908, 
more than 2,500 statutes to promote 
temperance in one way or another were 
introduced in the various legislative bodies 
of the United States. Such statutes we 
shall not consider. 

Now let us see briefly what were the 
causes that corresponded to colic and 
croup in the human being and that carried 
off so many of these laws in early life. 


Revolt Against Prohibitory Laws 


Sudden and violent revolt against the 
prohibitory principle was the mast fre- 
quent cause of the early demise of prohibi- 
tory laws. These laws were a shock to the 


nervous systems and to the settled theo- 


ries of the influential people, as well as of 


a great mass of others, and the attitude of 
these people was reflected in the Gover- 
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nor’s chair as well as in the courts of law. 
Such revolt against the prohibition strong 
medicine was the colic or croup that car- 
ried off so many prohibition laws in their 
first three years of life. 

In some cases there was actual disorder. 
Neal Dow had to fire on a mob in the early 
days of prohibition in Maine. There were 
serious riots in Iowa in 1886. Mainly, how- 
ever, the revolt was verbal, and active 
only in breaking the law. The history of 
the prohibitory laws of New York State 
in the ’50’s is a case in point. The Whigs 
in the early ’50’s took up the cause of 
prohibition, passing, in 1854, what would 
now be considered a very mild law. Im- 
mediately the social and official drum fire 
began. When we read the pamphlets and 
news articles of that day we realize how 
gentle are the attacks of the present-day 
wets against the Volstead Act. Governor 
Seymour vetoed the measure in an intem- 
perate message that echoed the feeling of 
the well-to-do of that day. He compared 
the mild search-warrant provisions of the 
act to the “general warrants” that had 
much to do with our revolution, and these 
—he quoted Lord Camden—were “worse 
than the Spanish Inquisition.” He said 
that another provision “convicts men of 
crime” by ‘monstrous legal inference” 
and by “reversing every principle of evi- 
dence and justice.” Another provision he 
called “against all principles of evidence, 
justice, and propriety” and “opposed to 
all well-settled principles of common law, 
dangerous to the liberties of our citizens, 
and repugnant to the religious and moral 
sentiments of the community.” 

“Proceedings so tyrannical and unusual 
would tend to strife, bitterness, and resist- 
ance of the laws,” said the Governor. He 
termed many of the provisions of the bill 
“inconsistent with the principles of justice 
and with the rights of persons and of 
property.” The following year, a pro- 
hibition law was passed, and signed by a 
Whig Governor. 

The Court of Appeals passed on this law 
and by five judges to two decided that it 
violated that section of the Bill of Rights 
that guarantees that no man shall be de- 
prived of property without due process of 
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law. The argument ran that, since liquor 
was property, the prohibition of its sale, 
except for medicinal and sacramental pur- 
poses, and of its possession except in a 
dwelling, in reality took away property 
rights in liquor without due process and 
so was void. The arguments of the judges 
were extremely learned and _ generally 
free from passion, but Judge Comstock 
betrayed the general feeling of the profes- 
sional classes when he called the act, “one 
of fierce and intolerant proscription.” Two 
of the judges also hinted that if no Consti- 
tutional provision could be found broken 
by the law it might be held invalid as 
against natural right and justice. 

In Indiana, Rhode Island, and Illinois 
these early laws in the ’50’s suffered a 
similar fate, though the Maine, Iowa, and 
numerous other state courts found no 
flaws in such laws. Indeed, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has since held 
that every position then taken against the 
prohibitory laws was unsound. 

The force of such a decision by the high- 
est court of the great state of New York 
was enormous. No state passed an original 
statute after the decision, and it marked 
the turning point of the Maine law move- 
ment of the ’50’s. The sudden revolt of the 
unprepared populace against the law was 
the foundation of the opinion and was 
fed by it. Even where the courts did not in- 
terfere this revolt has been the determining 
factor in the early demise of such laws. 

Initial revolt carried this early New 
York law off. It did the same for the early 
laws of Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, 
Michigan, Rhode Island, and _ Illinois. 
More recently, such initial revolt carried 
off the Mullan-Gage Act in New York in 
1923, destroyed the three-year-old Quebec 
Act in 1921, did away with the three-year- 
old Alabama Act in 1911, the three-year- 
old constitutional amendment in Rhode 
Island in 1889, and numerous others. 

The revolt seems to be fatal in direct 
proportion to the lack of experience of the 
particular commonwealth with such a 
form of governmental activity. In the 
’50’s state prohibition was absolutely un- 
tried. Of the twenty laws passed only ten 
saw their third birthday. The casualties by 
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revolt were 50 per cent. of the total. In 
the ’80’s, there had already been consider- 
able experience with prohibition by local 
option. Of the five laws passed only one 
failed to see its third birthday. This law 
was the Rhode Island law. The casualties 
from revolt were only 20 per cent. By the 
time prohibitory laws began to take their 
places on the statute books in this cen- 
tury, prohibition by local option was wide- 
spread. As a result we find that, out of 
forty-nine laws passed, only three failed to 
see their third birthday. The percentage 
of casualties from revolt in this century has 
been only six. In individual states it is also 
apparent that the effectiveness of this 
early revolt diminishes as familiarity with 
one form or another of prohibition in- 
creases. 

New York’s first law never really got 
started. It lasted technically for one year, 
from 1855 to 1856. New York had ac- 
quired considerable local option territory 
by 1921, but the cities, which contain 
80 per cent. of its population, knew noth- 
ing of it. The city folk were just able to 
make their revolt effective in 1923 when 
the state law was repealed by one vote. 
Alabama’s first law died of early revolt in 
1911, after being on the books three years. 
Its present law was passed in 1915. 
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In Canada we find the same story. Of 
the two sizeable provinces, Quebec was 
prepared for prohibition neither by the 
personal habits of its French inhabitants 
nor by any great proportion of its popula- 
tion living under local option. Ontario was 
better off in both. A large part of its terri- 
tory was dry by local option before prohi- 
bition became Dominion-wide. In Quebec 
the prohibitory law died of revolt in its 
third year. In Ontario the law lasted ten 
years. Its law did not die of revolt, the 
croup and colic of prohibition laws, but of 
the cause of death we shall now consider. 

Beside the eighteen that died of croup 
or colic there were thirteen more that died 
in the next seven years, and generally 
speaking they died of a disease we used to 
read of in pathetic childhood stories. 
Their early struggle left them with the 
rickets and they “pined away and died.” 
The cause of their pining away has always 
been inability to enforce the law. This 
again came about through various causes. 
There was, of course, always the stubborn 
and sullen disposition to evade and dis- 
obey the law that was the aftermath of 
early revolt and that persisted though the 
revolt failed. The rebellious element of the 
population always sought means of eva- 
sion, which were many. 


Why Laws Were Unenforceable 


One of the easiest methods of evasion was 
found in the loophole in the law that pro- 
vided for the medicinal use of liquor. Drug 
stores became saloons and doctors made 
money selling prescriptions to their friends. 

But the greatest cause of pining away 
has always been the ease with which liquor 
was introduced into dry territory from 
neighboring wet territory. Every local- 
option territory in the United States and 
Canada, every dry state surrounded by 
wet ones, every dry dominion, the coun- 
try of Norway, and now the border terri- 
tory of the United States, have all suffered 
severely from the efforts of their neigh- 
bors to keep them from being too dry. 

Among the states, prior to national 
prohibition, this problem was well-nigh 


insuperable. The United States Govern- 
ment, before 1913, not only allowed, but 
insisted that the dry states must allow the 
importation of liquor either from neigh- 
boring wet states or from foreign countries. 
In dry states illicit liquor dealers obtained 
liquor licenses from Federa! authorities. 
In 1889, a practical quietus was put upon 
the second outbreak of prohibition laws— 
started by Kansas in 1880—by the “ Origi- 
nal Package Decision” of the Supreme 
Court. This decision held that no state 
could pass a law that would prevent the 
movement of intoxicating liquor in inter- 
state commerce or its sale in the original 
package. This was a body blow to prohibi- 
tion. ‘Supreme Court saloons” sprang up 
through Kansas, Iowa, and the Dakotas. 
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“SOMETHING MORE THAN BUBBLES NECESSARY 


A cartoon used in the pre-war prohibition propaganda campaign, when liquor was 
being made a political issue. 


Congress, in 1890, passed a law allow- 
ing dry states to forbid the sale of im- 
ported liquor even in original packages. 
But until 1913, when the Webb-Kenycon 
bill was passed over President Taft’s veto, 
the Supreme Court maintained that no 
state could prohibit the shipment of liquor 
into its territory in interstate commerce 
or its delivery to the consignee. To insist 
that it may be shipped into the dry state 


made impossible any prohibition against - 


the sale after it got there. So the separate 
dry states had not only to attempt to deal 
with the natural desire of their wet neigh- 


bors to put them out of their suffering at 
a good neighborly profit—but also there 
was always a super-government to rule that 
they could not protect themselves against 
their neighbors if they wanted to. There 
can be no doubt that inability to protect 
state borders was the greatest contribu- 
tory factor to making the early state laws 
pine away and die. 

Similarly, Norway suffered under this 
handicap. Business necessity made it ex- 
cept heavy Spanish wines from its pro- 
hibitory law, and its long, indented coast 
gave ample opportunity for smugglers. 


The Wine and Beer Disease 


Then there was the wine and beer dis- 
ease. The argument, centuries old, is that 
if men can get beer they won’t drink 
whisky and the prohibition of whisky will 
be easier of enforcement. The argument 
does not seem to stand the test of practice. 
Indeed, in the recorded instances repeal 
has invariably followed “liberalization” 
in a few years. 

In Massachusetts the first law was passed 
in 1854, and was one of the few that lasted 


through the Civil War, expiring in 1868. 
In 1869, a new law was passed and, in 
1871, the sale of wine and beer was legal- 
ized. Some investigations were made into 
this phase of the matter by a Canadian 
commission. Answering the queries of this 
commission, the chief of police in Boston 
stated that of 2,584 places allowed to sell 
beer only 17 were found to sell no hard 
liquor. And the District-Attorney of Essex 
County, north of Boston, said: “Beer 
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shops where nothing stronger is kept or 
sold are as scarce as men entirely without 
sin.” The beer and wine amendment was 
repealed in 1873, and the whole prohibi- 
tory law in 1875, four years after wine and 
beer were authorized. 

Quebec passed its only prohibitory law 
in 1918, and before it went into effect 
passed a wine and beer amendment. Its 
law lasted just three years. Russia’s pro- 
hibitory law, passed under the Czar and 
continued by the Soviet, was liberalized 
and liberalized until the last liberalization, 
in 1924, wiped it out. Norway passed its 
law in 1917. Too liberal at the start, it 


was liberalized still more a few years 
later, and repealed in 1926. Ontario 
passed its law in 1916, liberalized it in 
1922, and repealed it in 1926. So in five 
recorded instances “liberalization” has 
resulted in repeal in a very few years. 
Wine and beer, instead of toning up the 
pining child, seem merely to throw it into 
hasty consumption. 

This pretty generally sums up the causes 
that have led to the demise of prohibitory 
statutes. In most cases the fatalities have 
occurred in the early years, though in a 
few instances the same causes have re- 
sulted in death later in life. 


The Toughness of Statutes After Ten Years 


As compared with the five that died 
after reaching ten years we now have 
twenty-one laws eleven years old or older 
still alive, and of these, five are twenty or 
older and eight are fifteen or older. What 
has just happened in the maritime prov- 
inces of Canada emphasizes the prin- 
ciple. The Prince Edward Island law was 
twenty-seven years old and the New 
Brunswick law was ten last year. New 
Brunswick repealed its ten-year-old law, 
but Prince Edward Island sustained its 
older law. And there is no question 
from the records that after the tenth 
year such laws will absorb an enormous 
amount of punishment and will persist 
in spite of every incentive to pine 
away. 

In the last decade of the last century 
and the first of this, several careful in- 
vestigations of prohibition as it then ex- 
isted were made and the results published. 
A very searching investigation was made 
at about this time by two painstaking 
Englishmen, Messrs. Rowntree and Sher- 
well, who published an exhaustive report 
of the results of their work. Their book 
fairly shrieks with their staid British hor- 
ror at the utter disregard of the Jaw in 
Maine, which they investigated person- 
ally. They found that the Federal Govern- 
ment, in 1899, had issued liquor licenses 
to 1,359 persons in Maine. All but 20, 
who were permitted to sell medicinal li- 


quor, must have been illicit liquor sellers. 
Nor was this all. They quoted a minister, 
who made an investigation for one of the 
papers, to the effect that at least 20 per 
cent. more sold liquor than obtained Fed- 
eral licenses and that besides this number 
there were numerous “kitchen bars,” 
corresponding to our “speakeasies,” that 
sold liquor in small quantities. As Maine 
had a population of 700,000, this would 
indicate more than one illicit bar for every 
500 inhabitants. This is fairly high even 
for non-prohibition territory. 

Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell made a 
thorough check of liquor sellers. They lo- 
cated, counted, and got the names and 
addresses of 176 in Portland alone. Of the 
fourteen hotels all but one had an open bar 
and that one refrained only because of a 
clause in its lease. There were eighty-eight 
open saloons of the old type. Pictures were 
taken of many of them and we can see the 
well-appointed bars with the bartenders 
standing behind them in the customary 
white apron. 

Another most diligent investigation was 
by the Committee of Fifty, headed by the 
late Charles W. Eliot of Harvard and con- 
taining eminent men in all walks of life. 
The investigators for this committee went 
thoroughly into conditions in Maine and 
in Iowa, which had then been under pro- 
hibition forty-five and seven years re- 
spectively. The committee said in its final 
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report: “In Maine and Iowa there have 
always been counties and municipalities in 
successful rebellion against the law.” 
Yet Kansas and Maine stuck to their 
guns. In Kansas, beginning in 1907, the 


people began to enforce the law even in 


the cities. In Maine a courageous Gover- 
nor did the same in 1913. 

Certainly laws do not easily die after 
ten years. 


Congress Shows that Satisfaction Grows with the Years 


Prohibitory laws do somehow make their 
way if allowed time to do it. Whether it 
is that the drinkers with a real grievance 
die out and less propaganda is spread 
about as to the impossibility of enforce- 
ment, whether it is that the outlawing of 
liquor has an unseen but irresistible ten- 
dency to reduce its consumption, whether 
it is that as the enforcement officers gain 
experience they are better able to cope 
with the liquor sellers and makers, or 
whether all these factors combine with 
others to make people satisfied with pro- 
hibition, is hard to tell. That they do 
gradually become satisfied with it is ap- 
parent from what has been said, and an- 
other very striking proof of it is found 


in an analysis of the wet vote in Congress. 
The Association Opposed to the Pro- 
hibition Amendment claims that in the 
Seventieth Congress there are 129 wet 
votes out of a total of 531. Of these, 106, 
it claims, are in the House in a total 
membership of 435, and 23 votes are in 
the Senate, whose membership is 96. The 
table below classifies the states accord- 
ing to the number of years they have 
been under prohibition and gives for each 
classification the number of wet votes it 
is claimed there will be in Congress. 
From this table it will be seen that of 
the 129 wet votes, 43, or 33 per cent., 
come from states that have no law. An 
additional 34, making a total of 60 per 





States 


New York, Maryland, Montana, Nevada 

Massachusetts, Pennsylvania : 

New Jersey, Rhode Island ‘ 

Connecticut, Louisiana, Vermont, Wis- 
consin, Illinois 

California, Kentucky 

Delaware, Minnesota, Wyoming, Mis- 
souri. . 

Florida, Indiana, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, Texas, Ohio 

a 

Michigan, Nebeaska, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Virginia. . 

Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, 
Iowa : 

Arizona, Oregon, West t Virginia, Wash- 
ington . ; 

Tennessee . . : 

Mississippi, North Carolina ‘ 

Georgia, Oklahoma 

North Dakota . 

Kansas . 

Maine 





Age oflaw Wet votes 


in Congress 


Per cent. 
of total states 
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cent., come from states whose laws are 
five years old or less; and 123, or 95 per 
cent., come from states whose laws are less 
than ten years old. The remaining 6 
come from states whose laws are ten 
and eleven years old. There are no wet 
votes from any of the 17 states whose 


laws are more than eleven years old. 
These figures certainly indicate: Firs!, 
that there is now practically no effective 
wet sentiment in any state whose law is 
more than ten years old; Second, that 
wet sentiment decreases as the laws get 
older. 


The Present State of Prohibition 


It seems fairly clear, therefore, that the 
first ten years are the hardest. With this 
in mind, what is the present situation in 
this country? 

There is the Volstead Act, which has 
passed its eighth birthday and is well 
on its way to its tenth, as the present Con- 
gress will certainly not change it and the 
Seventy-first Congress will not convene 
until December, 1929. Anyway, it is over 
the bad first three years and still thrives 
on abuse. 

Then we have the various state statutes 
given in the foregoing table. Twenty-three 
of these are ten years old or older and 
twenty-one are less than ten years old. 
Four states have no law. If we count 
these states and the Volstead Act, we have 
an average age for all the states as well 
as for the country as a whole of just 
under twelve years. 

Of course, averages are not conclusive. 
The fact that there are still twenty- 
five states which either have no law or 
whose laws are less than ten years old 
shows that the period of doubt has not 
by any means passed. Ontario, New 
Brunswick, and Montana all back-tracked 
on prohibition as it neared its tenth birth- 
day. Suppose any considerable number 
of the twenty-one states whose laws 
are young should decide to follow the 
example of New York, Nevada, and 
Montana and repeal their laws. Suppose 
to these three states and to Maryland 
were joined Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Louisiana, Wisconsin, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Missouri, and Florida. Would the Federal 
enforcement machinery be capable of tak- 
ing over this burden, or would it break 
down and the Volstead Act with it? 


The next few years are evidently the 
crucial ones. By January, 1930, if there 
is no change in the situation in the nation 
or in the states whose laws are now eight 
years old, or over, we shall have certainly 
a much surer situation. Then the national 
law will be more than ten years old and 
instead of twenty two states with laws 
more than ten years old we shall have 
thirty-two states in that position. In five 
years with no changes the prohibitory 
laws in forty-one states will have passed 
their tenth birthday. 

The question is whetner the dries in the 
states with younger laws can hold the line 
or whether the wets will succeed in abolish- 
ing sufficient state laws to make the na- 
tional position untenable. 

Prognostications are not of much help. 
The dries will prognosticate no losses and 
may be right. They will claim that no 
matter how many state laws fail the na- 
tional law will not fail. The wets, on the 
other hand, will predict the repeal of any 
number of state laws and the imminent 
failure of the national law. Only time can 
tell and apparently only a few years of 
time at that. 

The wets have all the disadvantages 
and the advantages of the offensive in 
the battle. They have to overcome an 
immense inertia to repeal what is there, 
but on the other hand they have nothing 
to lose and everything to gain by return- 
ing to the attack again and again. The dries 
have won. They are an army within its 
intrenchments. Their position is strong, 
but it has the weakness of its strength in 
that there is a tendency to rely too con- 
fidently on security and grow flabby in 
defense. The next few years will tell the 
tale. 
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New Styles in Counterfeiting 


The Artful Swindler To-day Has a More Gullible Public 


JULIAN T. BABER 


The author of this article is in the Government Service, and he has gathered his 
facts and observations in the course of his work. 


OF ALL SWINDLERS, the counter- 
feiter is probably the most deliberate. He 
knows that the public does not examine 
currency carefully, and with this knowl- 
edge he proceeds with his campaign to 
produce his illegitimate product in such 
manner as to resemble the genuine so 
closely that the unwary may be deceived. 

In the old days—twenty years ago—all 
counterfeit currency was printed from 
hand-engraved plates, and the notes were 
marvels of good workmanship. Like artists 
and painters, expert engravers leave traces 
of their individuality in their work, and 
whenever a new counterfeit appeared in 
circulation, it was possible for agents of the 
United States Secret Service to determine 
the maker of the spurious note by examin- 
ing the finer details of the counterfeit. 

The counterfeiting industry, however, 
has been greatly revolutionized by the 
simplification of the modern processes of 
engraving and printing. To-day, the coun- 
terfeiter operates more hurriedly, and his 
work, for the most part, cannot be com- 
pared to the issues that proved a source of 
annoyance to the government two decades 
ago. But the present-day counterfeit is 
generally deceptive because the public re- 
mains, to a certain degree, uneducated in 
matters pertaining to features distinguish- 
ing United States currency. 

Visitors to the Secret Service Division 
in Washington frequently express surprise 
that counterfeiters prefer to direct their 
attention to notes of small denomination. 
“Why don’t they make $100, $500, or 
$1,000 notes instead of $1, $2, and $5 
bills?” they invariably inquire. According 
to W. H. Moran, Chief of the Secret Serv- 
ice Division, the explanation is simple. 


“Most spurious issues will not survive 
the scrutiny of an expert handler,” Mr. 
Moran states, “and transactions in which 
$100 bills, or higher denominations, figure, 
nearly always occur in banks or large 
mercantile houses employing money ex- 
perts. The counterfeiter, therefore, selects 
his model from among the currency more 
generally used.” 

Counterfeiters of exceptional skill have 
reproduced notes of large denomination. 
Brockway specialized in $500 and $1,000, 
Ulrich and Taylor concentrated on $100, 
and Ballard and Boyd perfected $50 coun- 
terfeits—all marvels in their fidelity to 
the genuine. But detection and punishment 
so soon discouraged each effort that it is 
not a matter of surprise that small notes 
are more popular with counterfeiting 
craftsmen. 

Apropos of Brockway, Chief Moran re- 
lates an incident that occurred when 
Brockway was at the zenith of his career, 
in which a clever woman and a well-known 
New England dry goods merchant were 
the principal characters. One morning the 
woman walked into the store and requested 
to be shown some expensive lace wraps. 
An accommodating clerk spread upon the 
counter the best assortment in stock. After 
much apparent difficulty, the prospective 
customer selected a handsome wrap, val- 
ued at $200, and tendered in payment a 
$500 note that she took from a well-filled 
purse, at the same time requesting that 
her purchase be packed neatly and com- 
pactly so that she could take it along. 

When the note arrived at the cashier’s 
desk, it was subjected to close examina- 
tion, owing to the fact that a few days 
before the store had received a Secret 
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Service circular warning the trade and 
describing a most dangerous counterfeit 
of the same denomination. Not caring to 
assume responsibility for so large an 
amount, the cashier dispatched a messen- 
ger with the note to a near-by bank, re- 
questing a decision as to its genuineness. 
Meanwhile, the woman, having received 
her package, began to grow impatient over 
the delay in making change, and indig- 
nantly inquired: 

“Why am I kept waiting so long? Is 
there something wrong?” The salesman 
went to the desk and returned, explaining 
the situation. By this time, his customer 
had become so indignant that she tossed 
the bundle on the counter and demanded 
the return of the questioned bill. 

“T will not be subjected to such treat- 
ment,” she exclaimed furiously. ‘“‘ Perhaps 
some other store will be willing to accept 
my money without a bill of health at- 
tached or humiliating me in this manner.” 

At this juncture the messenger returned 
with the bank’s O. K. pinned to the note 
and the change was tendered amid profuse 
apologies from clerk and proprietor. But 
the woman refused to be mollified, and 
having the troublesome note back in her 
possession she swept from the store in a 
gale of indignation. 

About 3:30 the same afternoon, she re- 
turned to the store, and seeking out the 
same clerk, remarked: “I have been un- 
able to find a wrap that suits me so well as 
the one you have. I will take that now if 
this morning’s scenes are not to be re- 
peated.” This time there was no hesitation. 
The bill she tendered was accepted without 
question and, after carefully counting the 
change, she picked up her bundle and de- 
parted. The next morninga $500 note, 
branded “counterfeit” in three places, 
was returned to the merchant by his bank. 

Probably the most prevalent variety of 
counterfeit currency is the note produced 
by what is known as the photo-mechanical 
process, in $5, $10, and $20 denominations. 
Other methods include the lithographic 
process and straight photography. 

Genuine currency is printed and en- 
graved on specially constructed paper with 
silk threads distributed in certain sections. 
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This feature was introduced by the govern- 
ment many years ago to defeat the pur- 
poses of the counterfeiter, and for a time 
the thread-fibre safeguard proved a stum- 
bling block to those who attempted to 
imitate the nation’s currency. To-day, 
many persons, in endeavoring to determine 
the quality of a doubtful note, will hold it 
to the light in searching for the thread 
fibre and base their conclusion of genuine- 
ness upon discovery in the note of a row 
of threads. This test is of little value and 
should be ignored, for the reason that the 
counterfeiter has been able to imitate suc- 
cessfully the distinctive silk-thread safe- 
guard. If a note is questioned, a careful 
examination of the finer details of engrav- 
ing and printing on both face and back 
should enable the average person to deter- 
mine its quality. 

Notes issued by the government are, in- 
dividually, gems of the engraver’s art. 
Except for the seal and serial number, 
every bit of the etching is executed with 
greater care and precision, possibly, than 
is involved in the most highly valued steel 
engraving in any portrait gallery. The 
geometrical lathework in the borders and 
parallel ruling are executed by delicate 
machinery and many individual operations 
are employed before the completed note is 
ready to be released by the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. 

Close study of a new note will reveal the 
excellence of the engraving employed in its 
composition. The fine lines in the border 
lathework are clearly and distinctly de- 
veloped and the portraiture represents all 
that a likeness should be. A counterfeit 
note produced by the photo-mechanical 
process will usually show the defects by 
which it can be determined. Chief among 
these is the smudgy appearance of the fine 
lines in the lathework on both face and 
back and the dull tone of the portrait. 

Examine closely the seal and serial num- 
bers. They are usually printed in false 
shades and the impression on the note 
rarely, if ever, reflects the care that is 
exercised in the Bureau printing office. 
Often the color on the back of counterfeit 
notes is false, in both green and gold backs, 
and close scrutiny of the face and back of 
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a doubtful note is helpful in determining 
its quality by the inks used in the printing. 

Many persons are swindled annually by 
the activities of the raised-note artist, and 
even banks with expert tellers are occa- 
sionally victimized by the cleverness of a 
penman whose talent falls into misdirected 
channels. The average bank teller in his 
‘haste in counting currency looks only for 
the numerals, depending upon his nimble 
fingers to detect the over-thickness of the 
end of an altered bill. The shrewd note- 
raiser to-day cuts out and pastes in his 
figures so neatly that the original thickness 
of the note remains the same. This is not 
true of all raised notes by any means, for 
some of them are clumsily altered by stick- 
ing to the corners numerals of higher value 
cut from mutilated notes and obliterating 
other parts of the face and back of the 
note to conform with the altered valuation. 

Were the public educated in the matter 
of identifying currency by the portraits 
appearing on the notes, the note-raiser 
would soon find it necessary to seek other 
avenues of livelihood. As the counterfeiter 
has almost exclusively confined his activ- 
ities to Federal Reserve notes, so has the 
note-raiser in his choice of currency 
adopted this variety to carry on his in- 
dustry of deception. 

The following portrait gallery is main- 
tained on Federal Reserve notes; familiar- 
ity with this portraiture should protect the 
average person from the wiles of the note- 
raiser if he will scrutinize his funds when 
they come into his possession: $5, Lincoln; 
$10, Jackson; $20, Cleveland; $50, Grant; 
$100, Franklin; $500, Marshall; $1,000, 
Hamilton. 

On $1 Federal Reserve Bank notes the 
portrait of Washington appears, and the 
portrait of Jefferson on the $2 Federal 
Reserve Bank note. 

Gold Certificates bear the following por- 
traits: $10, Hillegas; $20, Washington; 
$50, Grant; $100, Benton; $500, Lincoln; 
$1,000, Hamilton. National bank notes 
vary according to denomination, some 
having McKinley, Garfield, Cleveland, or 
McCullough. 

Considering the note counterfeiter as a 
shrewd swindler, we must accept the coin 
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counterfeiter as a petit larceny thief. He is 
usually a confirmed'criminal and soon finds 
himself in the meshes of the law after cir- 
culating his product, specializing in $1, 
50 ct. and 25 ct. coins. Records show that 
coin counterfeiters are usually old men, 
most of whom, after serving terms in the 
penitentiary, return to their old haunts 
and resume the offense for which they 
were last sentenced. 

It seems to be a well-grounded rule for 
some people to sound a doubtful coin to 
test its quality. This custom is of little 
value, for the counterfeiter has now de- 
veloped his profession to the point where 
he can make his product ring. Genuine 
coins sometime escape inspection at the 
mints and get into circulation with tiny 
imperfections that cause them to produce a 
dull sound when contacted with a hard 
surface. These imperfections are known as 
cracks. Coins of this character are in- 
variably new. 

To test a doubtful coin, examine care- 
fully the face and back for small flaws 
produced in plaster moulds. Scrutinize 
the reeding—the serrated edge. In the 
counterfeit it will be found that the reeding 
displays many little irregularities and im- 
perfections, principally in that the in- 
dented lines are not parallel and that a tiny 
smooth place appears on the surface edge 
as a result of the incomplete circle pro- 
duced by the “gate” of the mould. (The 
gate is a term applied to the aperture 
through which the molten metal is poured 
into the mould.) Sometimes the counter- 
feiter will use a small file in trying to cover 
up this discrepancy in his work, but even 
this attempt is obvious to the close ob- 
server. Most counterfeit coins have a 
greasy feel when rubbed between the finger 
tips, and after being in circulation awhile 
they turn dark and tarnish quickly. 
Others are treated with a plating solution 
and have a glossy appearance. 

Probably the meanest counterfeiter to 
come to the attention of the Secret Service 
was the man arrested in Cincinnati several 
years ago for passing counterfeit 5 ct. 
coins on newsboys, buying penny papers 
and taking four cents in change from the 
funds of the innocent vendors. 
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LONG ISLAND'S WESTERN END—BROOKLYN. AMERICA’S SECOND LARGEST CITY 


Long Island—New York’s Largest Child 


The Fastest Growing Large Area in These New United States 


FRENCH STROTHER 


BROADWAY humorists, only a few years 
ago, used to make fun of Long Islanders by 
calling them “hicks.” They poked fun at 
Brooklyn as “the bedroom of New York.” 
They designated Brooklyn Bridge as “The 
Road to Yesterday.” When they wanted to 
get applause, they sang “The Sidewalks of 
New York’—by “New York” of course 
meaning “ Manhattan,” which is one of the 
five boroughs of New York City. When 
they wanted to get a laugh, they men- 
tioned Long Island or Brooklyn. 
Bitter-sweet are the revenges of time. 
The Census Bureau lately published a 
brief official estimate of population of 


various cities for July 1, 1926. Four lines 
of it read: 


Chicago . 
Brooklyn. 
Philadelphia . 
Manhattan . 


3,048,000 
2,240,000 
2,040,000 
1,945,029 


The humorists were wrong. The road 
to Yesterday was the road to To-morrow. 
Old John A. Roebling, dying of tetanus in 
the lookout home on the Heights in 
Brooklyn that he had built to overlook the 
construction of his “crazy’’ suspension 
bridge over East River, had sealed the 
doom of Manhattan as the prime city of 
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MONTAUK LIGHT GUIDES ATLANTIC SHIPS OFF LONG ISLAND'S EASTERN TIP 


the Western world. Not westward, but 
eastward, the star of New York City’s em- 
pire made its way, safely footing a path 
suspended from his graceful gossamer of 
woven wires. 

To-day, Brooklyn is the second largest 
city in America, exceeding Philadelphia 
and Manhattan alike in population by a 
quarter of a million people. To-day, 
Brooklyn ranks fourth in industrial pro- 
duction, being exceeded in that respect 
only by Manhattan, Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia. 

And Long Island to-day ranks in popu- 
lation with four of the great states of the 
Union, though it has only a fraction of 
their area: 

Population Area square 
miles 
New Jersey . 
Missouri. . 
Long Island . 
Georgia . 
Indiana . 


3,680,482 
3,498,143 
3,268,730 
3,138,962 
3,124,499 


8,224 
69,420 
1,376 
59,265 
36,354 


Or, to rank Long Island’s importance 


another way, of New York State’s eleven 
million people, Long Island has about 30 
per cent. Or, still another way, by com- 
paring assessed valuations of real estate, 
as follows: 


Assessed 
Value 


$3 602,000,000 
3,596,000,000 
3,481 000,000 
3,181 ,000,000 


Area square 
miles 


265,806 
1,376 
82,158 
158,207 


Texas. 

Long Island . 
Kansas 
California 


Brooklyn Bridge was the fruition of a 
gigantic act of faith. Like all great builders, 
Colonel Roebling was a hard-headed mys- 
tic. First, faith; and then, the slow, labo- 
rious act of faith. 

The Long Island of to-day is likewise a 
monument to faith—the faith of ten gener- 
ations of men like Colonel Roebling. Long 
Island was founded by religious zealots and 
political zealots—men who would be free 
to obey their consciences first, their self- 
erected local governments second, and 
only third the king or his overlords. While 
the New England theocracy under Gov- 
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ernor Winthrop at Boston was banishing 
“heretics” in the joint names of God and 
King, the independent Walloons, Dutch, 
and English were organizing the villages 
now included in Brooklyn; and English 
settlements were springing up all over the 
Island, to its easternmost end—some of 
them for a generation free of all earthly 
control except their own town meetings, 
acknowledging not even the royal author- 
ity. The congregation of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Southampton was organ- 
ized in 1640; in Southold in the same 
year; in Hempstead in 1644; and two 
Dutch Reformed congregations were or- 
ganized in Brooklyn ten years later. 

‘yhe faith of these founders was trans- 
mitted to their sons, and was illustrated 
anew in 1776, when, of the four New York 
patriots who risked “hanging together” 
by signing the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, two were supplied by Long Island, 
in the persons of Francis Lewis, from 
Whitestone Landing, and William Floyd, 
from Smith Point. 

This faith, transmitted to their later de- 
scendants, and joined to a pioneering vi- 
sion of Long Island’s future, has made the 
wonderful “state within a state” that 
Long Island is to-day. Geography has 
aided the process. New York City began 
on Manhattan Island, and grew with 
amazing speed until that little isle was 
crowded to suffocation. Like a swollen 
stream that must break over its banks, 
the human flood on Manhattan had to 
break over its confining boundaries of 
Hudson River, Harlem River, and East 
River. Of these, the Hudson River offered 
the most difficult barrier. The Hudson 
here is a mile wide, and either to bridge 
over it or to tunnel under it was for long 
years beyond the engineering abilities of 
man, and even to-day is so enormously ex- 
pensive that it offers no mean problem to 
finance such works. Meanwhile, the human 
tide found release in the two directions 
where narrower streams made the task 
easier—northward across the Harlem, and 
eastward across the East River to Long 
Island. Of these two outlets, the latter is 
the more favorable for expansion. The 
mainland north of Manhattan is hilly and 


rocky, whereas the west end of Long Is- 
land, nearest Manhattan, is a flat, sandy 
plain, with only a few low and rounded 
hills. Naturally, what is most easily devel- 
oped is first developed; and Brooklyn be- 
came, first, the chief suburb of Manhattan, 
and then, as we have seen, greater in popu- 
lation than Manhattan itself. 

This eastward-flowing stream of popu- 
lation has now been in full swing for sev- 
eral decades, and it clearly foreshadows the 
ultimate development of Long Island— 
much of which, indeed, is already indicated 
by flourishing settlements characteristic of 
its several and distinctly varied regions. 

It may be well, at this point, briefly to 
refresh the reader’s knowledge of the 
physical characteristics of Long Island. 
Not many facts about it are known to 
those who live outside its little territory. 
Long Island’s length does not run north 
and south, but almost due east and west. 
Most of us unconsciously think of the 
Atlantic coast of the United States as 
being approximately on a north-and-south 
line. At New York City, however, the 
coast line bends sharply to the east, along 
the shores of Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and Massachusetts, to Cape Cod. Long 
Island nestles in the “arm” of this bend, 
separated from the mainland by the 
narrow waters of Long Island Sound. 

The Island is in only a few places as wide 
as twenty miles, and it is about 120 miles 
long. Its diversity of physical characteris- 
tics is almost without precedent in so small 
an area in any other part of America. The 
North Shore, facing the Sound, is a ridge 
of high and once densely wooded hills. 
The middle of the Island is a flat, sandy 
plain, divided into a treeless area once 
called the Great Hempstead Plain and an 
easterly area wooded almost wholly with 
pines and oaks. The South Shore is charac- 
teristically a strip of flat, wooded plain, 
fringed by clear sand beaches. At South- 
ampton, east of these regions, are the 
Shinnecock Hills—rounded, high, but tree- 
less hills, unlike anything else in America, 
and, with their covering of grass and low 
shrubs, resembling somewhat the lower 
Scotch highlands. Still farther east is 
Montauk Point, an extraordinary, long, 
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TYPICAL OF LONG ISLAND’S NATURAL CHARM 


The Town Pond at Easthampton strikes a note between the magnificence of great country estates and 
the simple farms and fishing villages. 


bony finger of land, made up of desolate 
dunes of the most picturesquely chaotic 
construction, bare except for patches of 
coarse grass, amongst which are charming 
natural fresh-water ponds frequented by 
water fowl. 

At one end of the Island is the roaring 
metropolis of Brooklyn, and at the other 
end is the lonely and gaunt sentinel light- 
house at Montauk Point, overlooking one 
of the most dangerous stretches of the 
Atlantic seacoast. Between these two lies 
every imaginable kind of life—the artificial 
magnificence of the great country estates, 
the charm of suburban villages that have 
grown up within a forty-mile radius of New 
York, the excitement of big amusement 
cities with their teeming beaches, and the 
dreamy but fruitful miles of rich farms and 
fishing villages. 

Of Brooklyn, more a little later. Its vast 
and multitudinous interests are bound up 
in the destiny of Greater New York, of 
which it is an integral part, and with which 
it will increasingly share the marvelous 


development of an unsurpassed site for the 
greatest international commerce in the 
world, and of the financial dominance of 
the Western Hemisphere, if not of the 
whole globe. 

But the most characteristic aspect of 
Long Island is its development as the home 
of the city worker. He has been largely 
crowded out of Manhattan, and already 
he feels the pressure upon him in Brooklyn. 
The result has been a building boom in the 
villages of Long Island that lie within com- 
muting distance of the city, a boom that 
rivals in astonishing speed the mushroom 
growth of new Western oil towns, but that, 
in most instances, is marked by every evi- 
dence of permanence, including solidity of 
construction and charm of architecture. 
Thus, to a distance of forty miles from 
Manhattan, literally tens of thousands of 
new residences have been built in the last 
few years. 

This process has been aided by a rapid 
expansion of the means of transportation. 
Enlarged facilities of railroad, subway 
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lines, elevated lines, and bridges, and the 
great increase in the use of motor buses, 
have all helped to make this extension of 
population possible. East River is already 
spanned by four bridges and five subway 
tunnels, besides the railroad traffic bridge 
at Hell Gate and four railroad tubes from 
Long Island City to Manhattan. As a 
consequence of the swift transportation 
these provide, villages like Queens, Floral 
Park, Hempstead, Lynbrook, Rockville 
Center. Freeport, Flushing, Great Neck, 
Plandome, and Port Washington, have 
grown into thriving cities with every facil- 
ity and improvement of a metropolis, while 
retaining, in large measure, their residen- 
tial character as suburbs, with a predom- 
inance of cottages surrounded by flowers, 
lawns, and shade trees. 

Naturally, this fringe of suburban vil- 
lages has been developed as far away from 
the city as may be and yet remain within 
convenient commuting distance—mostly 
within twenty-five miles of New York. 
Closer to the city lies a sort of unoccupied 
neutral zone, where the land is unsuitable 
for use as residences for single families, 
and, on the other hand, is not yet needed 
for factories or office buildings. In this 
twilight zone, where town and villages 
meet, several highly original and impor- 
tant special experiments in high-class 
mass housing have been carried through 
to triumphant success. 

Pleasing prospects are characteristic of 
Long Island; one of the most beautiful of 
them is the product of native enterprise of 
some old, established Long Island business 
men. This is the justly famous develop- 
ment of magnificent country homes of 
wealthy New Yorkers in the Wheatley 
Hills region. Here was a picturesque, roll- 
ing country, occupied by ancient farm 
houses going to decay, and farms preca- 
riously tilled after old-fashioned methods 
by descendants of the pioneer families. 
This group of men began acquiring these 
farms and then set about interesting 
wealthy residents of New York City in 
the idea of buying them for transformation 
into great country estates in the English 
manner. The outgrowth of this vision is 
the present wonderful development cen- 





tering approximately at Westbury, in 
Nassau County, about twenty-five miles 
from the heart of Manhattan. Here is 
estate after estate, comprising picturesque 
forest and meadow, embellished with 
private gardens famous all over the world, 
surrounding country houses of architec- 
tural beauty and unrivalled luxury, whose 
owners’ names read like a list of the finan- 
cial Four Hundred of America. It has been 
estimated that within ten miles of West- 
bury are gathered the country places of 
men whose aggregate wealth exceeds that 
of any group in any area of equal size in 
the world. 

By contrast with this magnificence, 
Long Island affords another living monu- 
ment to faith in the common man and in 
the arts of the soil. Most Americans know 
something of the financial eminence of 
Wheatley Hills and the North Shore, but 
few people realize that much of Long Is- 
land is almost one continuous model farm, 
on which to-day is practiced the most 
modern and most profitable agriculture. 
This eminence, too, was born of faith, for 
thirty years ago farming was a decaying 
industry on Long Island, and the farmers 
themselves thought that most of its lands 
were by nature unfit for tillage. 

The faith of the late Ralph Peters, 
aroused soon after his election as president 
of the Long Island Railroad in 1905, and 
of Hal B. Fullerton, a pioneer in scientific 
agriculture, changed the whole picture. 
Backed by Mr. Peters, Mr. Fullerton 
cleared some of the most “hopeless” of 
the scrub oak barrens on the eastern part 
of the island and in a few years demon- 
strated that the soil thus exposed was 
ideally suited to the production of every 
crop of the North Temperate Zone. 
To-day, with intensive methods, rural 
Long Island produces fabulous riches in 
grains, truck-garden crops, berries, and 
fruits. In a recent report, Mr. Fullerton 
boasts that “nine hundred and eighty-two 
varieties of plant life, successfully grown 
in one year on the demonstration farm 
without the use of outside fertility aids, is 
the farm’s record for land that not many 
years ago was offered for sale at from $1 
to $6 an acre, with no purchasers.” 
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By no means all the available farming 
lands on Long Island have even yet been 
brought under cultivation. A quarter of a 
million acres is still given over to brush 
and scrub. A campaign is now being waged 
to utilize this wasted wealth—appropri- 
ately enough, under the inspiration and 
guidance of F. H. Newell, former director 
of the United States Reclamation Service. 
As he points out, the word “reclamation,” 
in the West, implies the spending of mil- 
lions of dollars upon vast projects to im- 
pound water and level deserts, remote from 
civilization. On Long Island, however, 
reclamation is merely the clearing of fertile 
land within a few hours’ travel of the rich- 
est market in America for the products of 
the soil. As this work proceeds, millions of 
dollars will be added to the wealth of the 
Island. 

A beneficent climate favors agriculture 
on Long Island. Extremes of both cold 
and heat are tempered by the sea that 
surrounds it. Abundant rainfall is assured 
by the clouds that form at sea and float 
over the land. The sun, whose rays activate 
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the chemistry of plant growth, shines on 
77 per cent. of all days of the year—a 
record equalled only by two places in the 
deserts of the Southwest. Long Island 
can, indeed, claim to rival California and 
Florida as the Land of Sunshine. The re- 
sult of all these advantages is a long grow- 
ing season, so that spring truck crops arrive 
on Long Island two weeks earlier than 
they do on the mainland in Rhode Island, 
and late cabbage is gathered six weeks 
later than it can be in Connecticut, only 
a few miles away across the Sound. 

Other broad areas of Long Island are 
dedicated to more famous and more pic- 
turesque enterprises than farming. Near 
Garden City are the sites of Mitchel Field 
(a United States Army aviation station) 
and of Roosevelt Field, where Lindbergh, 
Chamberlin and Levine, and Commander 
Byrd took off for their historic trans- 
atlantic flights. Here also is the plant of 
the Curtiss Aeroplane Company, in which 
was built the NC-4, which crossed the 
Atlantic several years ago, and many speed 
record breaking planes. And also the Cur- 
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WHERE WEALTH HAS STAKED LARGE CLAIMS 


Lovely estates like those of Great Neck, pictured here, are characteristic of much of Long Island’s 
shoreline and in reality constitute a great park system maintained at private expense. 
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parts of Europe and 
much of South America. 

The most recent illus- 
tration of the faith that 
has made Long Island 
is the undertaking of 
Carl G. Fisher at Mon- 
tauk Point. Here the de- 
veloper of Miami Beach, 
Florida, has well under 
way a northern resort 
of equally fabulous va- 
riety and luxury. In- 
vading the desolate 
dunes of the Point, he 
has built thirty miles 
of motor roads thread- 
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HOME, SWEET HOME 


This lovely place at Easthampton, L. I., was the boyhood home of John 


Howard Payne. 

tiss Field, where Lieutenant Cyrus Bettis, 
U.S.A., three years ago drove a plane over 
a 200-kilometer course at an average speed 
of 248.975 miles per hour—with one ex- 
ception the, fastest speed ever attained 
by a human being in a controlled mech- 
anism. 

When the United States entered the 
war, in 1917, Long Island shared largely 
in one of the most adventurous movements 
of armed men since the Crusades of the 
Middle Ages sent Europe afoot to the 
Holy Land. About half of the two million 
American soldiers who sailed for France 
encamped on the way at Camp Mills, 
Long Island, one of the two great pre- 
embarkation centers for the American 
Expeditionary Force. 

Since the war, the Radio Corporation of 
America has made Long Island the scene 
of a pioneering enterprise in commercial 
wireless communication. Purchasing a 
stretch of woodland comprising 6,400 
acres, or ten square miles, near Rocky 
Point, this company erected twelve steel 
towers, each one 410 feet high and sepa- 
rated from the next by a distance of 1,250 
feet, between which are strung the an- 
tenne of one of the most powerful and 
busiest radio stations in the world, main- 
taining continuous connection with all 


ing an area of 10,000 
acres; he has built the 
first of three palatial 
hotels; has all ready 
for play an eighteen- 
hole golf course, a complete polo village 
with playing and practice fields, and a 
riding academy with the horses in the 
stalls. He has landscaped the region and 
planted thousands of trees. He has dredged 
a 15-foot channel from Block Island Sound 
in to Montauk Lake, permitting yachts to 
enter a completely land-locked private 
harbor. Tennis courts under glass, bathing 
pavilions at the beaches, bridle paths for 
horsemen, Italian villas for semi-perma- 
nent residents, and a yacht clubhouse at 
Montauk Lake are among the plans still in 
process of completion. Many millions have 
already been spent by Mr. Fisher; the 
construction work is still being pushed; 
and in two or three years the dunes will be 
transformed into a fairyland with every 
outlook on the sea, within four hours of 
sweltering New York, and at an aggregate 
cost of nearly a hundred million dollars. 
Between this region and the city limits 
of Greater New York, lie the hundred 
miles and more of farms and villages. They 
contain a multitude of things to interest 
and charm the beholder. The Island 
abounds in famous beaches—Manhattan, 
Coney Island, the Rockaways, Long 
Beach, the Hamptons, Fire Island, and 
others. Within five miles of Garden City 
are nearly a score of famous golf courses— 
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Garden City Golf, Gar- 
den City Country, 
Cherry Valley, Salis- 
bury, Hempstead, 
Wheatley Hills, and 
many more—and at 
dozens of other places 
on the Island are others 
as well known, such as 
Piping Rock, Pomo- 
nok, and National. 
Near Hempstead is the 
Meadow Brook, most 
famous of country clubs, 
where the international 
polo matchesare played. 
At Forest Hills are the 











courts of the West Side 
‘Tennis Club, where the 
national tennis cham- 
pionship contests are 
decided. Yacht clubs 
that are the home ports of many of the 
most famous yachts in the world dot the 
North Shore on Long Island Sound. 

For the socially minded who aspire to 
Society with a capital S, the villas at 
Southampton rival those of Newport in 
social importance. For those who yearn for 
deep-sea fishing, every inlet from Coney 
Island to Montauk Light is a haven of 
fishing craft that go forth in pursuit of 
everything from lobsters to sea bass. For 
those who enjoy the company of the free- 
lances of the mind, there are the colonies 
of writers, artists, and actors at Great 
Neck, Freeport, and Port Washington. 
For the motor tourist, there are hundreds 
of miles of fine roads that quickly lead to 
every resort and scene to please the 
traveler’s heart—beach, hills, woodland, 
drowsy pastures, and waving orchards. 
He can visit the home of the famous Blue 
Point oyster at Blue Point itself, or the 
native habitat of the Long Island duckling 
at several places near Eastport, where, on 
one ranch alone, 150,000 ducks are raised 
for market every year, and they can be 
seen on the shores of a sheltered inlet like 
a fresh white snowstorm crowding a mile 
of beach. 

The whole of Long Island, except for 
Brooklyn and Queens, is, of course, almost 
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WALT WHITMAN’S COTTAGE NEAR HUNTINGTON, L. 1. 
Few regions in the United States are as rich in historical significance as 


is Long Island. 


a continuous summer resort. Its cool sea 
breezes, its hundreds of miles of beach and 
bay and inlet, its endless opportunity for 
golfing, motoring, riding, walking, sailing, 
fishing, bathing, the beauties of its varied 
landscape, its accessibility to New Eng- 
land, New York, and Pennsylvania—all 
make it a vacation land of immense popu- 
larity. The families of thirty thousand 
New York business men move out to the 
Island to spend the summer, the man of 
the house commuting to business; other 
visitors run into the hundreds of thousands. 

But to the intelligent seeker after un- 
ending pleasure in an accessible and beau- 
tiful scene, nothing that Long Island 
possesses yields more to interest than its 
mementos of a long and varied history. 
In beautiful Easthampton, founded in 
1649, he may still see the boyhood home 
of John Howard Payne, author of “Home, 
Sweet Home.” A few miles south of Hunt- 
ington he may see the birthplace of Walt 
Whitman. At Orient Point is the old inn 
in which James Fenimore Cooper wrote 
“Sea Lions.” At Roslyn is the home of 
William Cullen Bryant. In Flushing stands 
the old Bowne Mansion, built in 1661 and 
still as staunch and attractive a dwelling 
as ever. Across the street from it is a stone 
marking the spot where George Fox stood, 
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in 1664, when he made the speech by which 
he organized the first congregation of 
Quakers in America. At Southampton and 
Southold are the two oldest Presbyterian 
congregations in the United States. 

At Hempstead he will find, in St. 
George’s Episcopal Church, a historical 
situation probably unique in the United 
States. This congregation was organized 
in 1702. The silver communion set, still in 
use, was given to it by Queen Anne. The 
rector’s prayer book, also still used, was 
the gift of King George ITI. It contains an 
inserted hand-written sheet of paper, 
pasted over the passage asking the divine 
blessing upon “The King and all others in 
authority,” which after the Revolution 
was altered to read “the President, the 
Congress of the United States,” etc. Yet 
this church is still legally a part of the 
Church of England, and its rector consults 
the Bishop of Long Island only by cour- 
tesy. The rectory of St. George’s, built in 
1796, has an attic where one may see the 
rafters made of trimmed oak saplings with 
the bark still on them. In this attic, the 
late E. H. Harriman played as a child, for 
his father was rector of St. George’s, when 
he was born in this house. 

Two extraordinary estates exist on Long 
Island, both belonging to the Gardiner 
family. Gardiner’s Island, lying between 
Orient Point and Montauk Point, was 
acquired by Lion Gardiner in 1639 by 
simultaneous purchase of Lord Stirling’s 
rights and of the Indians’ rights. To the 
latter he paid one large black dog, one gun, 
some powder and shot, some rum, and a 
few blankets. This entire island, seven and 
one half miles long and comprising about 
3,300 acres, has been passed down from 
Gardiner to Gardiner, from generation to 
generation, and is to-day still owned by 
Lion Gardiner’s lineal descendants of the 
male line. The other Gardiner estate, near 
Islip, and comprising more than six hun- 
dred acres of flourishing farm land, has 
practically the same history. 

The old Huntting House, at Easthamp- 
ton, built in 1696, is still used as an inn 
and is still in the possession of the Hunt- 
ting family. 

Long Island has many remembrances of 
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the Revolution. On the heights to the 
north of Jamaica, George Washington and 
his troops fought the Battle of Long Island. 
In Jamaica is the home of John A. King, 
first United States Ambassador to Great 
Britain. On the window panes of the 
Townsend House, at Oyster Bay, may still 
be seen the names of British Army officers 
who scratched them there while passing 
idle hours between forays against the 
colonists. Near Huntington is the Chi- 
chester homestead, which sheltered Nathan 
Hale on his spying expedition. Port Jeffer- 
son was a rendezvous for John Paul Jones. 

Of more modern celebrities associated 
with Long Island history, of course the 
late Theodore Roosevelt is the most fa- 
mous. His home at Sagamore Hill looks 
westward upon Oyster Bay, northward 
upon Long Island Sound, and southward 
across a ravine to that other hill where his 
body rests in the simple enclosure that is 
visited yearly by tens of thousands of pil- 
grims from every quarter of the globe. 
His, too, was a life of exuberant faith. 
Doubtless he often heard repeated, in the 
old Dutch Reformed Church, first organ- 
ized in 1732, that he attended in Oyster 
Bay, the declaration that “faith is sub- 
stance of things hoped for”—a definition 
justified by the history of Long Island. 

Scores of other examples of pioneering 
enterprise could be recited from the story 
of Long Island. Enough has been sketched 
to indicate their importance and variety. 
Perhaps nothing else, however, is quite so 
striking as the progress of the city at its 
westerly end. From a collection of villages 
a century ago, Brooklyn has grown to 
towering size and importance. Some of the 
startling facts about it have been set down 
by its Chamber of Commerce in staccato 
sentences of pithy fact: 


Brooklyn’s population exceeds that of seven 
states of the Union. 

Brooklyn has an area of eighty-one square 
miles covering 51,807 acres. 

Brooklyn’s manufactured products amount 
to more than one billion dollars annually. 

Brooklyn ranks fourth in industry in the 
United States. 

Brooklyn ranks sixth in industry in the 
world. 
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Brooklyn leads the world in the importation, 
distribution, and refining of sugar. 

Brooklyn ranks orst as a coffee importing 
and distributing center. 

Brooklyn ships approximately 55 per cent. 
of the freight from the combined ports of New 
York, Newark, Hoboken, and Jersey City, the 
sailings from Brooklyn visiting 119 foreign 
cities. 

Brooklyn has 187 piers, accommodating 
more than 700 ocean liners. 

Brooklyn has the largest navy yard in the 
world, 

Brooklyn has the second largest public 
school enrollment in the United States, ex- 
ceeded only by Chicago. 


Here follow some striking comparative 
figures about Brooklyn’s progress in the 
last ten years: 

1916 
1,870,000 
138,000 


1926 
2,240,000 
356,000 


Population 
Telephones 
Building  per- 
mits. 
Electric meters 
in service . 
Realty as- 
sessed valu- 
ation . $1,750,000,000 $3,230,856,000 


$35,300,000 $280,000,000 


87,000 684,454 
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These statistics give a vivid picture of 
the rise to first rank of a gigantic city. 
But one immense, and immensely impor- 
tant, item has been purposely omitted 
from the foregoing list. This is the develop- 
ment of Jamaica Bay as a port and indus- 
trial center—one of the most colossal un- 
dertakings of the kind in American history, 
and already far advanced toward realiza- 
tion. Jamaica Bay is a shallow salt-water 
lake accessible to the ocean by the deepen- 
ing of the natural channel to it. This bay, 
which lies almost entirely within the limits 
of Brooklyn, has an expanse of thirty-two 
square miles, or one and one half times the 
area of Manhattan. It has a shore line of 
twenty-five miles. By codperative agree- 
ment between the United States Govern- 
ment, New York State, and New York 
City, the plans for its development call for 
a 30-foot channel to the sea, the creation 
of two large islands in the center of the 
bay, a gigantic system of piers 757 feet 
wide and 2,000 feet long, complete railroad 
and motor highway connections, and a 
warehouse terminal costing $100,000,000. 
All the water front to be developed under 
this plan is being gradually acquired 
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CONEY ISLAND 
Its beaches and amusements are popular during the summer. 
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as municipal property, so that ultimately 
the city will have within its borders a 
huge land-locked harbor made to order on 
the most modern principles for the most 
economical and expeditious handling of 
marine traffic, excelling any other city in 
the world in these respects. 

And, too, Brooklyn is the home of the 
famous Bush Terminals, representing an 
investment of $240,000,000 in piers, fac- 
tories, and warehouses for international 
trade—an enterprise more recently ri- 
valed by the similar operations of the New 
York Dock Company, also on the water 
front of Brooklyn, which operates 185 man- 
ufacturing and warehouse buildings and 
34 steamship piers connecting with rail- 
- roads to all parts of the world. 

Next door to Brooklyn, on Long Island, 
has recently grown up one of the largest 
cities in America. Its identity is obscured 
under its designation as Queens Borough, 
but in reality it is a city ranking ninth in 
the population in the United States. Its 
growth is of the last few years, and it is 
one of the marvels of the age. Last year, 
new buildings were erected in Queens to 
the value of $175,000,000, a record ex- 
ceeded only by Chicago and the combined 
total of Queen’s sister boroughs in New 
York City. These buildings were largely 
residential, and provided living quarters 
for 29,000 families. The estimated popula- 
tion of Queens on January 1, 1928, was 
1,010,000, a gain of more than too per 
cent. since 1920, when the census reported 
469,000 inhabitants. The assessed valua- 
tion of Queens last year was $1,500,000,000; 
its local banking resources $500,000,000. 
Long Island City is the industrial section 
of Queens, is growing rapidly, and ac- 
counts for a large share of the Borough’s 
2,200 industrial establishments, employing 
90,000 men and women, and producing fin- 
ished goods annually worth $350,000,000. 


The future of Long Island is easily vi- 
sioned, because it is already hot metal in 
the mould. The terrific pressure of ever- 
expanding New York City is forcing that 
expansion inexorably, and it is proceeding 
most rapidly along the line of least resist- 
ance; and that line runs eastward, out 
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Long Island. As this irresistible flood of life 
and industry has moved out upon the 
Island, it has engulfed many monuments of 
memorable history and many scenes of 
natural beauty. But there is now afoot a 
general movement to preserve the best of 
these things hereafter, so that one of the 
first predictions we may make is, that Long 
Island will always be a beautiful and inter- 
esting region. Many local boards of city 
planning are codperating with the Regional 
Plan of New York City and Environs, to 
guide this development so that the new 
motor highways shall serve, without de- 
stroying, the more natural regions. 

Communities like the Wheatley Hills 
will be protected from industry and cheap 
suburban developers, on the sound theory 
that these great estates, being richly inter- 
laced with public highways, and them- 
selves being frequently thrown open to © 
the inspection and enjoyment of the pub- 
lic, in reality constitute a great park sys- 
tem maintained at private expense. Nearly 
every village of consequence on the Island 
has a zoning ordinance designed to segre- 
gate business and industrial sections from 
the residential sections, to preserve prop- 
erty values and the costly beauties of 
homes, and to give every community an 
orderly, permanent development. The 
courts of New York State are rapidly com- 
ing to look with more and more favor upon 
such laws, and are helping to insure the 
stability of these plans for a wise future 
distribution of business, industry, resi- 
dences, and pleasure grounds. 

Boulevards serving the routes of most 
travel are being planned and constructed 
on a magnificent scale, running the length 
of the Island along both North and South 
shores and through the middle, from Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn to Orient Point and 
Montauk Point. Thus, the second predic- 
tion we may make is, that Long Island will 
always be a convenient region. Transverse 
roads, from north to south across the Is- 
land, are also improved, and will be wid- 
ened as need be. Great motor causeways 
have recently been opened across marshy 
stretches and shallow inlets that have 
hitherto barred direct access to Coney 
Island, Rockaway Beach, and Long Beach; 
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and similar causeways will eventually open 
the pleasing wilderness and wonderful 
shores of Fire Island, Great South Beach, 
and Hampton Beach. 

In addition to the foregoing, Long Island 
is included in the magnificent system of 
state parks and parkways upon which 
New York is spending many millions of 
dollars. Already, nearly eight thousand 
acres have been acquired on Long Island, 
several million dollars spent, and more 
budgeted for ensuing years. In these parks 
the natural beauties are heightened by 
skillful landscaping that opens delightful 
vistas through the native tree growths, 
water views are captured by the winding 
of the roads, and every aspect of nature is 
made attractive by just enough care to 
remove all unsightly objects while not 
destroying the effect of wildness. 

The South Shore is already partly de- 
veloped as the great playground of the 
people. With practically one hundred 
miles of continuous sand beach, on the 
Atlantic Ocean, it is quickly accessible to 
the millions who live in New York and 
Brooklyn and in other parts of Long Island. 
The development of seashore settlements 
of thousands of summer cottages and more 
substantial year-round homes has _ pro- 
gressed eastward through the Rockaways 
and Long Beach, and is now under way 
at places farther east, like Merrick, Massa- 
pequa, Amityville, Babylon, and Bayshore 
—where giant dredges in a season trans- 
form the marshy lowlands back of the 
beaches into firm land for home sites, so 
threaded with clean, navigable channels 
to the sea that they have a Venetian effect 
and the householder may moor his motor 
boat at his front gate overnight and put 
to sea in the morning. 

The future Long Island, then, is cer- 
tainly predictable. It will be, at its west- 
erly end, another and greater metropolis 
of the United States, mistress of a colossal 
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industry and of a world-embracing mari- 
time trade. The North Shore will be the 
seat of wealthy men’s country estates. 
The interior of the Island will be given 
over to suburban homes of city workers, 
and to decentralized industries. The South 
Shore will be the playground of the mil- 
lions. The easterly end will be largely 
restricted tocountry estates and to develop- 
ments of social luxury of the type estab- 
lished at Southampton and by the Fisher 
enterprises. Here, too, will appear the port 
activities of a great harbor at Montauk 
Bay, now quite undeveloped but destined 
to be one of the outstanding shipping cen- 
ters of the world when its broad and deep, 
landlocked basin is needed to relieve con- 
gestion at New York and to expedite trans- 
atlantic shipments. 

The faith of three centuries of Long 
Islanders has grown with the years, and 
the momentum of its expression in “the 
slow, laborious act of faith” has acceler- 
ated as the numbers of population have 
enlarged its mass. To-day, Long Island is 
in the full tide of progress, and its future 
will drive home the promise of the past in 
physical achievements not easily to be 
grasped by the imagination because of 
their magnitude. 

The most touching faith, of all that has 
gone into making Long Island what it is, 
lies in this quotation: “Long Island has a 
larger representation of bird life than any 
other like area north of the tropics. More 
than three hundred different species of 
feathered life can be observed on the Is- 
land, of which about one hundred species 
make it their year-round home, while the 
other two hundred are regular summer visi- 
tors.. . . Southern-like climatic conditions, 
prevailing particularly at the east end of 
the Island, have served as an inducement 
for species of song birds listed among the 
migratory group to remain a good part of 
the year.” 














IT IS FREQUENTLY said that the fail- 
ure of the church to reach the great mass 
of people in the United States is due to the 
high cost of church membership, that 
comparatively few can afford the luxury 
of being identified with the church, and 
that the expense of church membership is 
rapidly growing, making it increasingly a 
monopoly of the rich or at least the well- 
to-do. It is argued that church membership 
and participation in the activities of the 
church require not only the ability to 
contribute liberally to its support, but also 
good clothes and social standing. 

If this were unqualifiedly true it would 
have to be admitted that the church has 
departed far from the purpose of its 
Founder and the plain teachings of His 
gospel. It will not suffice to say that “the 
poor are always welcomed,” or that “no 
man, however wretched looking, was ever 
turned away.” Even the poor resent the 
spirit of patronage that is implied in such 
a welcome. As a matter of fact, no church 
usher ever has much of a chance to put 
himself out to make any poor person wel- 
come to a church service. The “poor” 
simply do not come. 

It is undoubtedly true that there are 
“class churches” in this country. But the 
“‘class”’ is not limited to the rich. A church 
naturally takes on the character of the 
people living in the neighborhood, or, to 
be more accurate, those who attend its 
service. A church in a rich man’s neigh- 
borhood will inevitably be given an at- 
mosphere of exclusiveness, just as a 
church in a workingman’s neighborhood 
will take on an air of freedom and sim- 
plicity. That workingman is rare who 
would feel at home in the rich man’s 
church, no matter how sincere the wel- 
come; and the rich man prefers to worship 
with people of his own class. 


The High Cost of Piety 


It's a Myth—Religion is Cheaper than Chewing Gum 


CHARLES 
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This situation has been brought about 
by the development of the social features 
in the church life of our country, particu- 
larly in the Protestant churches. Whether 
this development is good or bad, so far as 
spiritual culture is concerned, may be a 
debatable question. Doubtless, the deeply 
reverential character of the Roman Catho- 
lic service has distinct advantages. 

But what about the actual cost of church 
membership? Is too much being demanded 
by the church? Can only the rich afford 
to unite with the church and become its 
active supporters? Hasn’t the average 
American citizen enough money to “hold 
up his end” in maintaining the church? 

We are the richest nation in the world. 
Roughly, we are to-day worth about half 
a trillion dollars, or, put in another form, 
$500,000,000,000. Our annual income, 
taxed and otherwise, is probably 
$100,000,000,000. We have more than 
30,000 millionaires in the United States, 
and 200 or more of them have taxable 
incomes of a million dollars or more, al- 
though many others have incomes of 
more than a million but much of their 
wealth is non-taxable. It is estimated that 
the per capita wealth of our country is 
$4,215, and the annual per capita in- 
come about $856. But if the family were 
counted as the unit it would mean that 
the income of the average family amounts 
to approximately $3,540 and its wealth 
$16,703. We are quite aware that the 
wealth of the United States is not evenly 
distributed, and that many millions of 
families are living below the standard that 
economists regard as essential, but it is 
officially reported that in i927 nearly 
$25,000,000,000 had been accumulated in 
savings banks by some 46,000,000 deposi- 
tors. Also, that 3,500,000 persons share in 
the ownership and control of American 
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NEW YORK CITY’S GREAT UNFINISHED CATHEDRAL 


Looming picturesquely on Morningside Heights is the massive Cathedral of St. John tne Divine, begun 
in 1892, when its anticipated cost was $10,000,000. About $5,000,000 has been expended and it is esti- 
mated that its final cost will be $15,500,000. It is expected that the nave will be open for Easter worship 
in 1929. The portion of the structure portrayed by the artist is known as the Seven Chapels of Tongues. 


corporations. Government bonds were sub- 
scribed for by nearly 23,000,000 persons 
during the war. 

There are many other evidences of a 
fairly wide distribution of wealth in this 
country, as, for example, the membership 
of about 11,000,000 persons in building and 
loan associations, holding assets amount- 
ing to approximately $7,000,000,000; the 
fact that during 1926 nearly 4,000,000 


passenger cars were produced by the auto- 
mobile manufacturers of the United States, 
and that to-day there is one automobile for 
about every sixth person in our country, or 
at least one for every other family, 
$10,000,000,000 having been spent last 
year for the purchase and maintenance of 
passenger cars in this country; and the 
fact that about half the families in our 
country own their homes, almost two 
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thirds of them entirely free of debt. We 
spent more than $100,009,000 last year 
for chewing gum, $1,000,000,000 for 
candy, $2,000,000,000 for theaters and 
motion pictures, and the Woman’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor 
tells us that the American woman’s annu- 
al beauty bill amounts to $1,825,000,000. 
For all forms of advertising we spent last 
year about $400,000,000. In 1926, we spent 
$2,171,844,689 to maintain our public 
schools. For life insurance of various kinds 
including standard companies, fraternal 
and mutual organizations, we spent in 
premiums during 1927 $3,000,000,000. 
But for the maintenance of all Protes- 
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tant churches and all benevolences related 
to these churches we spent last year ap- 
proximately $641,400,000. If we credit the 
Protestants in the United States with 
30,000,000 members, this is an average 
of $21.38 per living member, which figure 
is based upon the study just completed by 
the United Stewardship Council, which 
gives figures for 1926-1927, for twenty- 
six denominational groups, representing 
22,890,210 members in the United States 
and Canada. This averages Jess than the 
price of three two-cent postage stamps per 
day per member / 

The average American would probably 
regard it as an insult if he were told that 
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he could not afford the price of a 
telephone call, or the cost of a 
package of chewing gum, or the 
expense of one trolley car ride 
per day, the “luxury” of a shoe 
shine every other day, or the 
cheapest ticket for the movies 
once a week. But this is all the 
average church member pays 
for supporting the church, 
through which he not only en- 
joys a larger social life, but ob- 
tains the knowledge of life 
eternal, to say nothing about 
the comfort that the gospel is 
presumed to give him here and 
now. This nickel a day also in- 
cludes the privilege of telling 
others about the spiritual bless- 
ings that he is enjoying, and he 
has on call all the resources— 
personal and otherwise—of the 
church of which he is a member. 

The fact is that many millions 
of church members do not con- 
tribute even a nickel a day, be- 
cause a great number of others 
give very much more. For in- 
stance, there are two great com- 
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munions listed by the Council THE SANCTUARY AND APSE OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 


that together havea membership 

of five millions, whose average contribu- 
tions per year amount to something like 
$10, or less than 3 cts. per day. At the 
bottom of the preceding page appears the 
table prepared by the United Stewardship 
Council, showing the organizations in- 
cluded in the study and the per capita 
gifts for benevolences, for congregational 
expenses, and the total for all nurposes to- 
gether with the memberships in the 
various communions. 

The total amounts contributed by the 
organizations included in the Council tab- 
ulation were as follows: Missions and 
benevolences, $87,826,774; Congregational 
expenses, $380,287,869; Total gifts for all 
purposes, $489,429,078. The place of honor 
is given to the churches that contributed 
the largest sums to “missions and benevo- 
lences’”—to missionary work and objects 
unrelated to the local church. However, it 
will be seen that the average amount given 


for this purpose was only a little more 
than 1 ct. per day per member. This may 
be a comfort to those who are inclined to 
rebuke the church for sending so much of 
its money to the “heathen”? when it is 
“needed so much at home.” The fact is, 
only about one half cent a day per member 
is actually sent to foreign mission fields; 
the remainder is used for various benevo- 
lent purposes in this country. 

As already intimated, there is a great 
disproportion in the amounts contributed 
for church support, some churches receiv- 
ing very small sums from their members, 
usually because comparatively small 
amounts are required, and sometimes be- 
cause much of the work in and about the 
church is done by volunteer workers. This 
is particularly true in the smaller churches 
and in the country. When real money is 
needed, the difference in the ability to pay 
and the degree of generosity and sense of 
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responsibility is more plainly shown, par- 
ticularly in the gifts to benevolences. 

This is quite apparent in the column 
devoted to this subject in the table pre- 
pared by the United Stewardship Council. 
The fluctuation is very much greater here 
than in the column showing amounts given 
for congregational expenses. In one great 
denomination having more than 9,000 
churches, 34 local churches contributed 
$1,250,000, one eighth the sum given by 
all the churches for benevolent purposes. 
It has been discovered that the most effi- 
cient church financially is one with a mem- 
bership of about 800. The church with a 
larger membership loses much in the per- 
sonal touch required for the greatest effi- 
ciency, while in the case of the church 
small in membership there are not enough 
people to carry the burden of church sup- 
port with comfort. 

The average contribution per member 
for the past seven years on the three items 
shown in the table given by the United 
Stewardship Council indicates that con- 
tributions for missions and benevolences 
have steadily fallen off, whereas congrega- 
tional expenses have almost steadily in- 
creased. No complete record is available 
for totals for all purposes. 


PER CAPITA GIFTS 


MISSIONS TOTAL 
AND a GIFTS 
YEAR GATIONAL 
BENEVO- FOR ALL 
EXPENSES 
LENCES PURPOSES 
1921 $5.57 $12.52 
1922 ea 13.97 
1923 4.88 16.18 $19.20 
1924 4.11 15.76 20.68 
1925 4.13 ee 21.06 
1926 4.06 16.40 21.62 
1927 3.84 16.61 21.38 


But taken over a long period of time, 
the churches as a whole have greatly in- 
creased their gifts. Probably no denomina- 
tion has made a more careful study of the 
statistics in this respect than has the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, and as this church is a fairly 
average organization, especially among the 
larger bodies, its figures may be regarded 
as typical. The contributions for all pur- 
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poses in the Presbyterian Church in 1914 
amounted to $18.99 per capita, and in 1926 
they were $32.61 per capita. Upon the face 
of it, this indicates a gain of $13.62 per 
capita, but the purchasing power of the 
dollar during this period was reduced from 
100 cts. to 59.5 cts., thus making the in- 
crease in contributions, so far as what the 
dollar would buy is concerned, less than 
half a dollar. 

To make this point clearer the following 
table, showing the dollar value in cents, 
the per capita amount contributed, and 
the actual equivalent in value from year 
to year, is given: 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. A. 


DOLLAR PER EQUIVA- 
YEAR VALUE CAPITA LENT 

IN CENTS GIVING TO 
1914 100.0 $18.99 $18.99 
IQI5 99.5 18.36 18.26 
1916 92.0 18.02 16.58 
1917 76.2 19.47 14.84 
1918 65.7 20.31 13.84 
191g 58.1 20.46 11.89 
1920 48.9 26.30 12.86 
1921 61.3 27.30 16.73 
1922 64.3 26.04 17.32 
1923 61.8 27.96 17.28 
1924 61.8 25.39 19.26 
1925 59.3 31.30 18.56 
1926 59.5 32.61 19.40 


It will be seen, therefore, that unless the 
churches have had their gifts increased at 
least 40 per cent. since 1914, they have re- 
mained stationary since that time, so far 
as financial effectiveness is concerned. 
Statistics show that whereas the national 
wealth of the United States increased 262 
per cent. from 1900 to 1922, the contribu- 
tions to the Presbyterian Church increased 
only 214 per cent. It has been very gener- 
ally true that all of the great agencies of 
the church, in all denominations, have 
been staggering under a load of debt due 
mainly to the declining value of the dollar 
and the failure of contributors to the 
church to realize this fact, although they 
took it into account in every other rela- 
tionship. Unless they materially increase 
their gifts, the cause of religion will suffer 
greatly throughout the world. 
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The figures given thus far with regard to 
contributions to the church cover organi- 
zations of all kinds, in every part of the 
country, both rural and urban. An inter- 
esting study has recently been made by 
the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search of one thousand city churches, 
showing the effectiveness of various types 
of churches and the cost of maintaining 
them. These churches have been divided 
into four groups: unadapted churches, 
slightly adapted churches, internally 
adapted churches, and socially adapted 
churches. The operating expenses of these 
churches average $18.17 per capita, al- 
though the four types just mentioned cost, 
respectively: $14.75, $17.96, $19.12, and 
$19.95 per capita to operate, the increas- 
ingly larger amounts required being due to 
greater service rendered. 

From the standpoint of benevolence 
these churches give an average of $11.52 
per capita. But again, the larger sums are 
contributed by the more efficient churches, 
the amounts varying as follows: un- 
adapted churches, $7,709; slightly adapted 
churches, $12.14; internally adapted 
churches, $12.03; socially adapted church- 
es, $12.55. The advance in amounts given 
by these churches to benevolences over 
those enumerated in the Council’s list is 
obvious. A study of the denominations 
that are strongest in the smaller cities and 
in the country shows that the per capita 
amount contributed to the church is us- 
ually smaller than it is in those churches 
that are strongest in the larger cities. 

According to the census of the churches 
made by the United States Census Bureau 
in 1916, giving data refering to cities hav- 
ing a population of 100,000 and more, the 
Protestant churches constitute about three 
fourths of the religious organizations in 
these cities, although their proportionate 
number decreases as the cities grow larger 
—from 82.4 per cent. in cities having from 
100,000 to 250,000, to 61.0 per cent. in 
cities having 1,000,000 and more. This 
would seem to indicate that the task of 
the Protestant churches is most difficult 
in the larger cities. However, the average 
number of members per church increases 


as the cities increase in size—from 310 in _ 
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cities from 100,000 to 250,000, to 367 in 
cities having 1,000,000 and more. 

The average current expense per church 
is also greater in the larger cities—from 
$4,538 in cities from 100,000 to 250,000, to 
$7,672 in cities of a million or more. These 
figures were obtained in 1916. The cost is 
probably 40 per cent. more at present. 
The value of the average church property 
is $26,558 in the smaller cities and $70,702 
in the larger ones. 

According to the 1916 census of the 
churches, the average expenditure per 
church reporting—and something like 
200,000 responded to the government’s 
request for figures—was $1,613, although 
the average expenditure for the Jewish 
Synagogue was $2,871, and that for the 
Roman Catholic Church was $5,273. 
Judged upon a statistical basis it costs 
more per capita to be a member of a city 
church than to be identified with a church 
in the country, but city people have more 
ready cash than have country people. 

Perhaps the most important conclusions 
concerning this whole discussion are these: 

First, there is so great a variety of 
churches either in the city or in the coun- 
try that any man, no matter how poor he 
may be, can find a church whose financial 
requirements will fit his purse. At any 
rate, it is a very easy matter for him to be 
an average “per capita” member, and he 
can do this without very serious embarrass- 
ment, for he will find many others in the 
church like himself. 

Second, it scarcely requires any argu- 
ment to prove that the people who are 
identified with the church are the most 
comfortably situated, financially, and can 
well afford the comparatively small de- 
mands that are made upon them in sup- 
porting the work of the church. They con- 
stitute a very large percentage of that half 
of the families in America who own their 
own homes and have acquired an auto- 
mobile. Whether they are thus situated 
because they have become identified with 
the church, or whether they have become 
members of the church because they are 
financially comfortable, is a question that 
local church organizations may decide for 
themselves. 
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Too Many People as a Cause of Strife 


HENRY KITTREDGE NORTON 


UP TO a certain point, the more people 
there are in any given territory, the more 
prosperous it becomes. More people mean 
more work, more development, and a 
higher average production. Thus new and 
undeveloped countries often make or- 
ganized efforts to attract newcomers. 
Sooner or later the time comes when there 
are enough people. A further influx does 
not increase the average well-being but 
lowers it. The exact turning point is almost 
impossible to fix. It varies within wide 
limits according to agricultural develop- 
ment and industrial progress. Even such 
temporary matters as a crop failure, a 
drought, a trade depression, or a war may 
send it up or down. Even the social and 
psychological attitude of the people affects 
it. For example, an area that may seem 
well settled to Americans may appear 
vastly underpopulated to a people accus- 
tomed to living in denser populations, 
such as the Chinese. 

In spite of its elusiveness, it is recognized 
that there is a point where, at a given time 
and under given conditions, the popula- 
tion is just such as to afford the highest 
average of comfort and well-being to 
each individual. A population of this size 
is called the “optimum population.” It 
changes according to the progress of civili- 
zation in any country, and in general 
becomes larger as the economic develop- 
ment of the country proceeds. If the 
United States had had 117,000,000 people 
a hundred years ago, for example, they 
would have been much less prosperous 
than are that number to-day, even if their 
territory had been as large. Belgium, with 
670 persons per square mile, is more pros- 
perous than Persia with 16. Thus the 
optimum population is different for differ- 
ent countries, and for the same country at 
different times. 


When such countries are badly or- 
ganized, when they suffer from internal 
disruption, they are not likely to be nation- 
ally conscious of the overpopulation. 
There are too many more obvious causes 
for their distress. When national integra- 
tion is well advanced, however, when the 
governmental, social, and _ industrial 
machinery is running smoothly, and still 
prosperity escapes them, then they look 
around at their neighbors in better circum- 
stances and begin to complain of their 
restricted quarters. 

Fascist Italy is the outstanding 
European example of such conditions. 
Italy has a population of 41,000,000 people 
On 119,000 square miles, or 338 to the 
square mile. This is but little less than 
half the density in Belgium, but Italy’s 
industrial development is far behind that 
of Belgium. And the Italian population is 
increasing at the rate of about 400,000 
annually. Italian industrial and economic 
development must increase at a terrific 
rate in order even to keep pace with her 
population growth, let alone get ahead of 
it. In view of the lack of coal, oil, iron, and 
other natural resources in Italy, any such 
rate of development is highly improbable. 
With the best of governmental organiza- 
tion, Italy’s population increase seems 
destined hopelessly to outdistance her 
productive capacity. 

Bursting with the new vitality instilled 
by Fascist preachments, Italy demands 
room to expand, demands land for her 
increasing millions. In the picturesque 
phrase of Mussolini, “Italy must expand 
or she will explode!” This conception of 
the irresistible outward pressure of a 
growing population is perhaps the most 
powerful impulse to the aggressive foreign 
policy of Fascist Italy. It convinces Italy 
of the justice of her demand for more colo- 
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THE SAME OLD NURSE 
And did she say she would not raise her boy to be a soldier? 


nies, which are only to be obtained from 
other countries, and it turns her thoughts 
to the possibility of securing control over 
neighboring areas. Thus Albania, with 
only 48 persons to the square mile, in a 
territory with abundant natural resources, 





is already succumbing to Italian economic 
pressure, supported by Italian political 
control, Jugoslavia also fears for her 
Adriatic shores, and even France has not 
escaped the threat of an Italian seizure of 
Nice and Savoy. Turkey has at least once 
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since the war mobilized her troops to de- 
fend her territory against a threatened 
Italian invasion. 

On the opposite side of the world, Japan 
finds herself in much the same condition 
as Italy in this matter. With an area of 
148,756 square miles, she must sustain a 
population of 60,000,000 people, 397 to 
the square mile. With an area less than 
that of California, Japan has a population 
fifteen times as great. And the Japanese 
figure is increasing by approximately 
600,000 each year. The large area of 
mountainous land in Japan, three quarters 
of which is uncultivable, adds to the con- 
trast. 

Under these circumstances, Japanese 
living standards are even lower than those 
of Italy, a condition that the Japanese are 
quick to use as a justification for their ef- 
forts to acquire additional territory. It 
also serves as the basis of their argument 
against exclusion from the United States, 
Canada, Australia, and other lands under 
the control of the white race. In these 
countries, say the Japanese, there are 
millions of acres upon which their country- 
men could live in affluence, land that the 
white man refuses to let them enter, 
though he does not use it himself. 

Japan and Italy are at one in the opinion 
that a country with a large surplus popula- 
tion is as a matter of right and justice 
entitled to additional territory. Italy 
would induce other European nations to 
surrender to her some of their African 
colonies, the while she extends her sway 
over neighboring countries. Japan ex- 
tends the argument and makes of it an 
issue between the white and the colored 
races. The colored peoples, so the Japanese 
contend, are in danger of starvation unless 
they can secure additional lands and re- 
sources from which to feed themselves. 

It is in this light of a conflict between 
the races that the issues involved are clear- 
est, but the arguments offered in refuta- 
tion of Japan’s contentions cover as well 
the Italian claims. First, it is pointed out 
that all of the available lands of the earth 
are already in possession of one state or 
another, and that the present owners, 
even though not so crowded as the Asian 
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peoples, have rights that they must be 
expected to defend. To ask them to sur- 
render territory in which their people 
have acquired extensive holdings or where 
large numbers of their nationals have 
settled, is to ask more than is within the 
bounds of practical politics. 

Nor do the underpopulated countries 
concede the justice of the claim that 
“teeming millions” in an overcrowded 
country confer a right to additional terri- 
tory. The implications of this theory are 
vigorously attacked. If Japan (or any other 
nation) is entitled to take additional 
territory on account of surplus population, 
then, when she has filled this newly ac- 
quired territory, she is entitled to more, 
and so on indefinitely. Indefinitely up to a 
certain point. That is when, in her ex- 
pansion, she comes into contact with a 
race or nation more crowded than she is. 
Assuming that Japan’s theory is correct 
and that she is entitled to expand in- 
definitely as long as she can fill the terri- 
tory with people, there are many parts of 
northern Asia that she could cover. But 
sooner or later in her career she must come 
into competition with even more fecund 
races, such as the Chinese or the Indians. 
Then, if she would be consistent, she must 
do one of two things: she must raise her 
birth rate to a still higher level, or resign 
some territory to the more prolific race. 

This, it is contended, makes clear the 
ultimate result of the practical application 
of the “teeming millions” claim. It means 
that the sole criterion of race survival is to 
be the ability to reproduce. It means that 
the achievements of science, art, and 
religion are all to go by the board and that 
the race that can breed fastest shall inherit 
the earth. Having done so, having deprived 
its womanhood of all spiritual elements so 
that she may the better perform the purely 
animal function of reproduction, and 
having filled the earth, what then? Is all 
this fecundity to be suddenly discon- 
tinued? Will this race, which obtained the 
world on its ability to reproduce, its task 
accomplished, forthwith discard the very 
characteristics that gave it its primacy and 
reduce its birth rate to a figure that will 
enable it to live in harmony with itself? 
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Old Malthus shakes his head, say his 
present-day followers. Disesase, war, 
plague, and famine, Malthus said, would 
be the final checks upon human reproduc- 
tion. And disease, war, plague, and 
famine, say the Neo-Malthusians, must 
be the lot of humanity through the centu- 
ries until the “teeming millions” argument 
for national expansion is finally re- 
pudiated. Every step in such expansion 
will be met by opposition, which means 
war. And were the process successful and 
the ready breeders in possession of the 
earth, their children, first reduced to the 
lowest level of degradation, must then 
destroy each other in the struggle for a 
share of the all-too-limited food supply. 
China affords the horrible example. 

The “teeming millions” theory, so the 
argument proceeds, is a direct menace to 
all civilization, Oriental as well as Occi- 
dental, Japanese and Italian as well as 
Ametican, French, and English. Some 
other world polity must be adopted if we 
would continue along the way of progress. 
National expansion of this kind is but an- 
other name for the crass imperialism that 
the enlightened opinion of the world con- 
demns. The “teeming millions” theory 
must go the way of the “economic neces- 
sity” theory, which lured the nations of 
Europe into positions in Asia from which 
they must eventually retire as gracefully 
as may be. The day of universal peace will 
not come until the nations of the earth are 
willing to forego their attempts to adjust 
their territory to their population and take 
up the task of adjusting their population 
to their territory. 

The rejoinder of the Japanese to this 
argument comes promptly. They argue 
that it is all very well for the white race, 
now that it has secured the Americas, 
most of Africa, and Australia for its own 
future expansion, to cry quits and say: 
“Now let’s all quietly keep what we have!” 
The Japanese can see no justice in that. 
They say the races are equal and the yel- 
low and the brown are entitled to as much 
land per capita as the white. 

But, comes the retort, that is the “teem- 
ing millions” argument again, only this 
time it is made retroactive. The claim is 
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simply that, because the yellow and the 
brown races have produced more children, 
therefore they are entitled to more of the 
earth’s surface. If there be any injustice 
in an agreement to maintain the status 
quo, it will be less than the injustice 
caused by unending military efforts to 
change it. Existing injustices may be 
gradually eliminated, but expansion and 
war mean the constant perpetration of 
new injustices. 

All this, however, “if there be any in- 
justice.” Eliminating the present domina- 
tion of Asia by European nations and 
Japan, an elimination that is inevitable 
in the course of time, how much of injus- 
tice to the yellow and brown races is there 
in the white occupation of Africa, the 
Americas, and Australia? India and China 
had an advanced civilization 3,000 years 
ago. Japan sets the beginning of hers back 
2,500 years. The oldest European civiliza- 
tions were no older than this, and the 
civilization of modern Europe is hardly 
more than 1,000 years old. During the 
centuries when Europe was in anarchy, 
Africa, the Americas, and Australia were 
in the hands of primitive savages, practi- 
cally unpeopled. While the white race was 
working out its destiny through anarchy 
and bloodshed, did the yellow race or the 
brown race make any effort to reclaim 
these continents for civilization? Without 
a white race, how long would it have been 
before India, China, or Japan would have 
spread their civilization into these lands? 
If the white man’s knowledge of building 
great ships were to be lost to-morrow, 
how long would it still be before Japan and 
China and India would be able to use these 
vast continents for the overflow of their 
“teeming millions’’? 

The opponents of the argument for 
expansion to accommodate surplus popula- 
tion insist that it would be many a century 
before the new continents would be 
peopled by the Asiatics. Without the white 
race, the yellow and brown would be just 
where they are to-day so far as room for 
expansion is concerned. Their only chance 
would be to continue against each other 
the struggle for existence on the biological 
plane. But instead of ascribing their 
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misery to the white man’s injustice, they 
would resignedly ascribe it to fate. 

It is suggested that there is a better way 
of looking at this matter, a way in which 
the consciousness of race will be minimized 
instead of magnified. We are all parts of 
the human race, and if its welfare is con- 
sidered instead of the relative standing of 
particular parts of it, a higher point of 
view is attained. 

The portion of the human race that 
made its way from the ancestral cradle in 
central Asia to western Europe turned its 
energies to the conquest of the physical 
world. Some measure of success attended 
its efforts, and it began to build up a 
civilization upon the foundation of ma- 
terial progress. In time it became con- 
scious of a fundamental truth. It learned 
that there was no possibility of a perma- 
nent and growing civilization that did not 
allow to the individual the widest oppor- 
tunity for individual development. Such 
an opportunity was impossible for the man 
or woman who was constantly under the 
shadow of starvation and disease. That is, 
the first essential of such a civilization 
was the economic well-being of every man 
and every woman. 

To secure such an economic well-being, 
this portion of mankind has harnessed 
many of the powers of nature to man’s 
service, and these have carried him on to 
further scientific conquests. They have 
also enabled him to cross vast oceans with 
safety and certainty and to lay under 
contribution the resources of hitherto 
unused and even unknown lands. For the 
first time in the long upward struggle of 
the human race, a part of it has secured a 
measure of economic well-being that 
promises a complete and permanent de- 
velopment of the higher things of civiliza- 
tion. Arrived at this point in its upward 
progress, this portion of the human race 
finds itself the object of envy from other 
parts, which have devoted their energies 
to different tasks. It is met with the de- 
mand that these other parts of the human 
race be allowed to share equally in the 
products of its labor. While this western 
European portion of the race has been at 
work reclaiming new lands, that each of its 
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people might have more, the rest of the 
race has multiplied its numbers so con- 
sistently that each one has far less. Yet 
they turn to the pioneering nations and 
say: “This inequality is inequitable and 
we should be allowed to share equally in 
the lands you have found.” 

The reply is that the ultimate good of 
the human race, the yellow and brown 
portion of it as well as the white, demands, 
not the flooding of all the new lands with a 
crowded population like Asia’s, but the 
restricting of Asia’s prodigal human re- 
production to proportions where advanc- 
ing science and increasing production in 
other parts of the world can sustain it in 
the state of economic well-being that is 
the prerequisite otf civilization for the 
future. 

There 1s nothing in such a solution that 
means starvation for the Japanese. They 
are not starving now. The fact that they 
are increasing their population by thirteen 
or fourteen to the thousand every year is 
sufficient to refute any claim that they are. 
The moment their population begins to 
press severely upon the means of subsist- 
ence, that rate will be materially de- 
creased. It takes a high birth rate to keep 
up such a rate of increase. And it is that 
high birth rate that must be the point of 
attack. For, unless it comes down, Japan 
may ultimately have to face the starva- 
tion conditions now prevalent in China. 

In such a case, no amount of additional 
territory will solve Japan’s problem. Stu- 
dents of this branch of sociology are agreed 
that emigration rarely lightens the pres- 
sure of population. Emigration in appreci- 
able numbers does not begin until the 
population is pressing hard upon the means 
of subsistence. Unlimited reproduction, 
having brought a country to this pass, 
does not cease merely because some are 
forced out. It continues and fills their 
places unhindered until it meets the 
positive checks of Malthus—disease, war, 
plague, and famine. 

Expansion for the purpose of relieving 
the pressure of surplus population is neither 
a justifiable thing in the eyes of the world 
nor a means of bettering conditions at 
home. As an excuse for taking the territory 
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of others, it rests upon mere numbers— 
the ability to reproduce. As an alleviation 
of the pressure of population at home it is 
delusive, for the causes that have brought 
the pressure into existence are left in 
operation to continue it. In the world that 
is making to-day, the attempt to adjust 
territory to population must be foregone, 
and in its place recognition must be ac- 
corded the inherent necessity of adjusting 
the population to the territory. 

Such is the argument against the claim 
of Japan, Italy, and others of a moral 
right to expand because of their high birth 
rates. Even if the argument be accepted 
as valid so far as the conquest of territory 
is concerned, it does not directly apply to 
the matter of immigration. In this matter, 
the overcrowded countries insist that the 
United States, Canada, Australia, etc., 
are guilty of dog-in-the-manger tactics 
because they have millions of acres of 
arable land that they are not using but 
that they refuse to open to others who 
would be glad to work them. Here, claim 
the Italians and the Japanese, is potential 
sustenance for millions of people who are 
denied the right to exist by the selfishness 
of the possessing nations. 

This argument has a distinct appeal, 
but it ignores the fact that the ultimate 
result of throwing these lands open without 
restriction to immigrants from the over- 
crowded countries would tend to reduce 
the level of economic well-being—the 
standard of living—of the people in the 
new countries to the very point from which 
those immigrants are now so anxious to es- 
cape. Take down the bars against immigra- 
tion from crowded Asia, and America and 
Australia would in time be as congested 
as are the Asian countries. 

Very well, comes the answer, there is 
room for that many people in the world, 
and that many people have a right to live 
in it. Japanese economists have estimated 
that 2,500,000,000 people could live in the 
world on the Japanese standard, while 
only 1,000,000,000 could be supported on 
the American standard. From this the 
Japanese argue that the population of the 
earth can and should be allowed to add 
another 750,000,000 to its present 1,750- 


000,000. Americans, Canadians, and Aus- 
tralians can hardly be expected to consent 
to live on the Japanese level in order to 
accommodate these extra people whom 
they have no desire to bring into being. 
They will insist that quality is more im- 
portant than quantity, and that for Japa- 
nese, Italians, and Anglo-Saxons alike it 
is better to have a higher standard and 
fewer people. And the bars will remain. 

There is, of course, no accepted criterion 
on which the proper population of the 
world can be determined. If the white 
race insists upon high standards and the 
yellow race insists upon large numbers, 
the arbiter must be force or compromise. 
The attempt of the yellow races to enter 
white countries against the will of the 
people of those countries would mean a 
race war from which humanity recoils. 
Conceding a little at a time will either 
postpone the struggle or gradually lower 
civilization to the Asiatic economic 
level. 

There seems but one way to avoid both 
of these undesirable results, one course 
that can be advocated by those who favor 
peace and progress with the hope of arriv- 
ing at a solution. That is that each nation 
shall adjust its population to such numbers 
as it can support on the standard of living 
it desires. On no account should it be 
allowed to seize the territory of others to 
make room for its increasing numbers. 
Nor should it force its people into countries 
where they are not wanted, thus over- 
crowding those countries. It can regulate 
the pressure of population in its own land 
as it sees fit, but every other nation should 
have the same opportunity. Population 
should be adjusted to territory and not 
territory to population. 

Until the point of view is understood 
and accepted by the leaders of opinion in 
the countries of high population pressure, 
their governments will be driven to seek 
new outlets for the people in colonies, by 
conquest, or through emigration. Here is 
a matter over which conflict between 
nations is always possible, where feeling 
runs higher as the element of racial or 
national superiority is injected, and where 
the danger of a clash is ever present. 











Lions! 
Seeing Them Face to Face 


MARY L. JOBE AKELEY 


FIVE MONTHS in Africa had passed and 
we had not seen or heard a lion. On the 
Athi Plains we had one day walked along 
a donga where two had been killed the eve- 
ning before, and on the Northern Frontier 
we had occasionally seen the impression of 
an enormous pad in the sandy track of the 
open veldt and had heard the Samburu 
natives tell that they had sometimes seen 
them at their kills. Now, for the most part, 
lions are few and far between in Kenya, 
and even on the Mau and the Uasin Gishu 
Plateau—where, in 1906, Carl Akeley 
killed his far-famed magnificent black- 
maned lion of Molo (the first black-maned 
lion killed in British East Africa), and 
where he made his first motion pictures of 


lion spearing—they are scarcely more than 
a memory. 

My long-wished-for opportunity came 
in Tanganyika, whither Carl Akeley and I 
had gone for the express purpose of “play- 
ing” with lions and of seeing and photo- 
graphing one of the last remnants of the 
great game herds that still survive in fair 
but diminishing numbers in a few pockets 
in the hills and in semi-molested stretches 
of the open plains. Here, because of heat, 
water scarcity, and a certain inaccessibil- 
ity, the decimating gun of the sportsman 
has been less active than in almost all the 
areas of Kenya Colony and Uganda. 

“Tt is the last bit of old Africa, and it is 
going fast,” said our friend Philip Percival, 


All photographs by Carl and Mary Akeley unless otherwise noted 
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“TWO LION-SPEARING BRONZES BY CARL AKELEY 


This life-size group, inspired by the native lion hunts of Tanganyika, will grace the new African Hall of 
the American Museum of Natural History. 


who knows Africa as probably no other 
white hunter of to-day knows it. That 
we should ever see even a bit of the old 
Africa as Carl Akeley had found it thirty 
years ago had seemed well-nigh impossible 
during all these months of difficult hunting 
for our specimens for the American Mu- 
seum of National History. As he had writ- 
ten to the Museum after days of dis- 
appointment on the Tana: 

“T have just come in from a two days’ 
trip down the Tana, through a region I 
have known only as swarming with game, 
but I now find it a complete waste. There 
is only a pitiful remnant of the great 
buffalo herds of the past, and of the other 
game almost nothing. This is a condition 
we have found everywhere we have been 
in Kenya Colony. I have not appreciated 
the absolute necessity of carrying on the 
African Hall, if it is ever to be done, as I 
now do after this painful revelation. The 
old conditions, the story of which we want 





to tell, are now gone, and in another dec- 
ade the men who knew it will all be gone. 
The unhappy remnant of the magnificent 
fauna of Kenya now has its ear attuned to 
the rattle and bang of the motor car, which 
carries the alleged sportsman in his mad 
chase across the veldt in the hope of hav- 
ing the honor of killing the last of a given 
species.” 

At the end of a 300-mile journey into 
Tanganyika we had had success. We had 
seen and photographed and played with 
herds of antelope, wildebeest, eland, im- 
palla, “Tommies,” and granti. We had 
taken our side of the dongas and had the 
thrill of many close-ups of buffalo and lion, 
and of the native spearmen at work. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Akeley had collected a consid- 
erable number of antelope for the plains 
group, and had in one day of good fortune 
got a band of nine wild dogs with eight 
shots, in almost less time than it takes to 
tell it. 
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For years Mr. Akeley had been inter- 
ested in the game fields of Tanganyika, 
and particularly since, in 1925, he had had 
a long visit with Dr. Saxton Pope, of San 
Francisco, who had hunted lions with bow 
and arrow in the region made famous by 
the years of hunting and exploration of 
Leslie Simson, hunter and photographer, 
also of California. 

Added to this interest came, in Africa, 
long talks of Tanganyika lions with Mr. 
and Mrs. Philip Percival at their estate, 
Potho, sixty miles from Nairobi. Mrs. 
Percival, who, with her husband, had had 
several weeks in the thick of the “lion 
belt,” studying and enjoying them, and 
showing them to their children at close 
range, but never shooting them, had spent 
several days in our Lukenia camp and at 
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our Nairobi house. Her stories were fasci- 
nating and alluring beyond imagination. 
Mr. Akeley definitely decided that, even in 
the midst of his big job of collecting, we 
would somehow squeeze in the time to go 
into the Simson country of western Tan- 
ganyika and, if possible, see these beautiful 
creatures at close range, and study the 
possibilities of the country in relation to a 
group of plains animals that he had hoped 
to collect, and that the Kenya country, to 
his great distress, no longer afforded. 

Ever since I had first talked to Mr. 
Akeley’s old gun boy, Bill, in our Lukenia 
camp, he had announced more or less fre- 
quently that he wanted ‘““Memsahib [ma- 
dame] to get a lion in Tanganyika,” the 
country he knew so well. Now that we were 
actually in Bill’s country, he often men- 
tioned casually that he knew a 
valley where there were “Simba 
minga sana |very many lions]|” 
and that he thought no one had 
ever shot there. 

But in a monthof hunting and 
camera work in Tanganyika, | 
saw sufficient lions at close range 
to feel quite content not to take 
even one natural history speci- 
men from Africa; vivid sounds 
and pictures indelibly impressed 
on my mind seemed quite 
enough. For many nights lions 
close to our camp had made the 
world reverberate to their roar- 
ing, and so close were they that 
as I lay in my cot I could hear 
the long-drawn intake of their 
breath; and, when they later 
went out to kill, the stampeding 
zebra tripped across the ropes 
of my tent! 

Shortly after dawn we started 
for Bill’s country. The inde- 
scribable blue of the morning 
sky was streaked with rose; the 
whistling wind was crisp and 
chill; and as we drove our little 
open camera car across the level 





THE KING OF BEASTS 


Proof of Mr. Akeley’s long contention that the lion is a gentle- 
man when undisturbed by man was recorded by camera on 


his last African expedition. 


stretches of the veldt, we felt 
grateful for warm sweaters and 
topcoats, for the sun had not 
yet touched the eastern hills. 
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REGISTERING FRIENDLINESS 






FOR THE CAMERA 


The expedition located a colony of lions in Tanganyika that seemed not at all to mind the presence of 
an observing party. 


Two secretary birds, rare and beautiful 
in form and color and of amazing dig- 
nity of motion, were sitting by their nest 
on the top of an acacia tree feeding their 
young. Herds of wildebeest, quietly graz- 
ing in long lines across the landscape, 
stampeded noisily at our approach. Statu- 
esque grown-up “Tommies” looked us 
steadily in the eye without giving an inch, 
the flick, flick of their little tails being the 
only indication that they were live, and 
not sculptured, animals. Their little ones, 
shy as young fawns, went jumping across 
the landscape, stiff-legged, and on all 
fours, for all the world like the little 
wooden animals in Noah’s ark. 

Topi stood gazing quietly in groups of 
twos or threes, their brown, satiny coats 
gleaming in the morning light. A cheetah 
walked cautiously through the tall grass, 
herding her two little cubs ahead of her 
toward the shelter of a low-growing tree. 
Two fennecs, playing on a brick-red tan 
hill; whisked their fawn-colored bodies 
suddenly out of sight, only large ears and 


little beady eyes showing that they watch- 
ed us as we passed. Three or four miles 
from camp, a large band of hyzenas—we 
counted thirty-eight—were fighting over 
the half-devoured carcass of a wildebeest, 
apparently their recent kill. 

It would be hard indeed to describe 
adequately our course through the obscure 
valley we now entered. On the African 
veldt it is more than difficult to determine 
distinguishing landmarks, owing largely 
to the lack of outstanding hills and moun- 
tains with distinct topographical charac- 
teristics. Few stand in vivid outline against 
the sky and you find a familiar landmark 
repeated again and again in the course 
of a day’s journey. I could certainly go 
again to the long chain of hills that marked 
our entrance to this valley, but our devious 
way thereafter, the crossing of deep dongas 
and wide plains, is a matter of Bill’s ex- 
clusive and unparalleled knowledge of 
this big Tanganyika wilderness. To see 
him steering our course through the maze 
of thorn and scrub and high grass you 
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NATIVE AFRICAN SPEARMEN 





IN TANGANYIKA 


The drama of these native savages attacking lions with only spears and shields served as the theme of 
Mr. Akeley’s sculptured group of lion-$pearing bronzes. 


would think him traveling by some unseen 
star, and I firmly believe that Bill has his 
star that guides him into strange places 
and leads him to disclose to us the myster- 


ies of landscape and 
wild life that would 
never otherwise be 
revealed; and that 
his almost super- 
natural alertness of 
sense affords him a 
deep and quiet joy, 
in the realization of 
his own resourceful- 
ness—and approxi- 
mating the high 
spots of human in- 
tellectualized emo- 
tion. His native 
intellect, his quick 
absorption 
of all his 
“Bwana” had 
taught him, 
his pride in 
his own abil- 
ity and a- 
chievement, 
his loyalty 
and __ stead- 
fastness of 
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THE REQUIEM 


One of the lion-spearing group by Mr. Akeley, showing natives 


rejoicing in a chant over a dead lion. 


purpose, his insight into the minds of other 
men, black and white, make Bill an out- 
standing personality. 

For two or three miles we drove across 


an extensive plain 
filled with high 
grass, which for lion 
concealment is equal 
to donga or forest. 
Once a lion sees you 
in this deep grass 
country, all he has 
to do for self-pro- 
tection is to travel 
a few feet or rods as 
he may wish, crouch- 
ing close to the 
ground, and then lie 
down in the grass. 
There he will wait 
until you are upon 
him, and the chances 
are good, if 
you ‘‘sur- 
prise’’ him, 
that you will 
have the 
lion’s share of 
the surprise. 

On a rise 
in this deep 
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grass country we soon saw two 
hyenas and near them a lion. 
We approached cautiously to 
the spot where they evidently 
had finished their early morning 
kill. The hyenas were still there, 
but the lion had vanished. We 
went on a little farther to the 
crest of the next rise, and there 
we saw the lion and another 
hyena. The lion was sitting in 
the grass waiting for us. Bill, 
after using his glasses, said: 
“Lion not big, no mane.” We 
watched him quietly. He soon 
got up, turned a broadside to us 
and walked deliberately away. I 
counted off his paces—one, two, 
one, two—in just the time of the 
measured ticking of a clock. We 
had not even interested him. 
We went on down through the 
valley. It was well stocked with 
small game — granti, “Tom- 
mies,” and one fine herd of im- 
palla. Bill climbed the side of a 
hill and herded’ the impalla 
down toward the camera, and 
as they jumped and vaulted and 
ran as only impalla love to do, 
Mr. Akeley photographed them. 

We next turned into a wider 
valley and traveled near*the rim 
of a donga filled with dense bush, large 
trees, and deep grass. Mr. Akeley was 
driving the car and intermittently watch- 
ing the donga, an almost impossible feat in 
this country of many pig holes, fox holes, 
and ant hills. We soon came upon a fine 
herd of giraffe, seven beautiful adults and 
five totos [babies], but they were between 
us and the sun in a small thorn bush, so 
it was impossible to photograph them. 
We stopped to watch them. We saw one 
of the little totos take his breakfast and 
we finally got so close to the big old bull 
that we could see him wink his eyes. How 
easy it would have been to spend the 
whole morning watching these fascinating 
creatures! ~ 

We continued on down the valley, still 
keeping as close to the donga as possible. 
Here a recent fire had burned off the high 











“THEY WATCHED US THROUGH THE GRASS” 
Not one manifested any signs of anger or fear, only wonder 


and curiosity. 


grass and the going was much better. 
Soon Mr. Akeley saw something moving 
across the donga. The sun was now high 
and the great heat waves were beginning 
to roll in and suffuse and distort the whole 
country in a shimmering mirage. 

“They may be only ‘Tommies,’” he 
said. 

But soon we saw they were three lions 
sitting in the grass watching our approach. 
We went nearer. They dropped down a 
little in the grass as we advanced and then 
two others, a little farther on, sat up to 
watch us, too. Right between the two 
groups a big dark-colored lioness suddenly 
appeared. She was determined to get a 
close-up of us. She came up the slope of 
the donga and through the tall grass, 
traveling straight toward us. When she 
reached the edge of the deep grass, where 
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THE BIG LIONESS 


“Our shouts and the tooting of our motor horn finally stopped 
the big lioness who was persistently stalking us,” says Mrs. 
Akeley. “She turned when only thirty paces distant.” 


it abruptly joined the burned veldt, the 
big cat lifted her paws high, stepping out 
full into the open with the grace and 
assurance of a queen. As she came into 
the open Mr. Akeley seized his .475 and I 
had presence of mind enough to grab my 
camera and photograph her, but unfortu- 
nately there was no chance for Mr. Akeley 
to move back to his motion picture camera 
to make the photographs that would actu- 
ally count. 

It was the most thrilling sight I had 
ever beheld. The lioness slowly but stead- 
ily stalked us with lowered head, keeping 
a slender green thorn bush about three 
feet high, but no bigger than a cane, be- 
tween us. Every once in so often before 
she left the flimsy shelter of this bush she 
looked back to the others. Then she 
left the thorn bush, stepping out quite 


boldly, and with head still held 
low, she sat down a little to one 
side and back of a sizable tree. 
This survey of us was not satis- 
factory. The lioness got up and 
deliberately moved on, reached 
the tree, walked back of it to 
the other side and came directly 
toward us. Not once did she 
take her eyes off us; not once 
did she hesitate. I was inde- 
scribably thrilled and fascinated. 
“Tf she comes five steps nearer 
I'll have to shoot,” Mr. Akeley 
said. With his gun on her, he 
tooted the motor’s horn. She 
paid no attention and came a 
step nearer. He next started the 
engine, but she paid no heed. I 
photographed. Finally Mr. Ake- 
ley and Bill both shouted at the 
top of their lungs. She stopped 
for twenty full seconds, gave us 
one long look, turned, and as 
slowly, deliberately, and grace- 
fully as she had come toward us, 
she retraced her steps to the tall 
grass, and then jumped into the 
donga where her five companions 
still waited for her, only half- 
concealed. We all gasped audibly 
with our pent-up excitement. 
“Oh! I’m glad I didn’t have to 
kill that beautiful big cat. But I gave her 
only two more yards. Then I should have 
had to shoot,” Mr. Akeley said. We paced 
it off; she had turned at exactly thirty paces. 
We took ten minutes to get our breath 
again, and to realize what had happened. 
The sheer courage and audacity of this 
superb, feline huntress, preparing to in- 
vestigate, and perhaps, if disturbed, to 
attack a living something, as we and our 
motor car were to her, twenty times her 
size! She was, of course, backed by at 
least five other lions in the donga, who 
would have been swift and efficient sec- 
onds had she decided to attack what may 
have looked to her as a gigantic rhino, 
but we were quite certain that had she 
been so inclined she would not have hesi- 
tated to install herself as an uninvited 
passenger in our little touring car. 
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A COLONY OF LIONS AT HOME 


Here, resting and sleeping in the heat of an afternoon, are pictured seven of a family of fourteen lions, 
visible through the screen of grass surrounding their home. 


“You have seen one of the biggest 


things any one can see in Africa,” said Mr. 
Akeley. The sheer thrill of the moment’s 
experience brought me a conviction past 
any doubt. 

We traveled on, through thorn scrub 
and grass, through tall-growing hibiscus 
plants, dead since the passing of the rains, 
until we reached a veritable network of 
dongas with deep-cut banks, and holding 
pools of fetid water throughout the year. 
With much difficulty we made our cross- 
ings, our car often sticking in the process 
and having to be pushed up the last grade. 
In one place the natives had built their 
hunting blinds of thorn and grass and 
from them lawlessly killed their game with 
bows and poisoned arrows. Our eyes were 
now alert for buffalo and rhino, but we 
saw only a big troop of baboons—I counted 
forty in the open, while half a dozen romp- 
ing youngsters watched us from their 
perch on a big dead tree stub. One baby 
sitting close to its mother’s side was left 
alone when she decided that a closer in- 
vestigation of us was necessary. The baby 
foolishly clung to the tree, instead of to 


the mother, and too tiny to keep its 
balance, fell off into the grass. But it was 
a nervy little fellow and climbed back 
after its fall. A little farther and we came 
to a troop of monkeys scampering about 
in the big yellow acacias. Our eyes glimpsed 
them as they literally flew from limb to 
limb, but it was impossible to focus our 
field glasses on them, so swift were their 
movements. Next we saw big herds of 
zebra. I counted a hundred in one near-by 
group, with many more in the background. 
Distorted by the high light of approaching 
noon, some looked pure white, others 
seemed covered with long shaggy fur, 
others shimmered and shifted as if con- 
stantly moving, but they were actually 
standing stock still gazing at us under the 
trees. 

We next came upon a herd of giant 
eland. One big cow eland had followed 
behind us from where the lioness had 
stalked us until now she joined this herd, 
which consisted largely of cows and young 
calves. On our approach they stampeded 
in a cloud of dust, the calves racing in 
front and the big cows vaulting five feet 
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into the air like frisking calves and looking 
for all the world like the picture in our 
nursery books of the “cow that jumped 
over the moon.” It’s one of the sights of 
Africa, and one not to be expected from 
such large antelope. A few days before, we 
had seen a herd of a hundred behave in 
just the same way, and had got a good film 
of it. An old bull will weigh about 1,500 
lbs—as much as a big Holstein bull. He 
has a deep dewlap, a satiny coat, and 
beautiful spiral-shaped horns that termi- 
nate often in an ivory-tipped spike. 

The sun was on the meridian. Except 
for the cries of a flock of small green 
parrakeets the stillness of noon enveloped 
everything. “When we find a good tree, 
we'll stop for lunch,” we had agreed. 
Suddenly Mr. Akeley remarked, casually: 
“Do you see that lion over there under 
the tree?” And, as I looked for it, “It’s 
probably a stump and will stay until we get 
there,” he laughed. The whole world was 
enveloped in heat waves, but as I looked 
at the stump I distinctly saw it turn its 
head. A little farther on we stopped and 
looked. 

It was a lion, sure enough, and a big 
one. We studied him through our glasses. 
He was near the donga, the securest refuge 
any hunted animal could wish. An alarm, 
a bound or two, and he would be perma- 
nently safe. Although a lion had been the 
only thing I had even dreamed of killing, 
I had felt again that morning as I had 
many times before, that I had no desire to 
kill. Now there seemed no chance that 
fortune would tempt me to change my 
mind. Then the most unexpected of all 
things happened. Exactly as if it had been 
staged, planned, and timed for me, the old 
lion walked deliberately into the open 
two hundred yards away to a small tree 
with dense shade. There he stood gazing 
out on the veldt at a small herd of wilde- 
beest, dozing under small thorn bushes. 
He had an impressively fine, dark mane. 

“He big lion. You take picture, Bwana? 
You shoot?” asked Bill, all tensed with 
suppressed excitement. 

“You think he has a good mane, Bill?” 
Mr. Akeley asked in deference to Bill. It 
was Bill’s day, we both remembered. 
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“Ves, mazuri [good]. He kubwa sana 
[very big],” jerked out Bill. 

“‘ Memsahib’s lion,”’ said Mr. Akeley as 
we crawled forward to a fair shooting 
range. And so it was ordained. Bill handed 
me my .275, and Mr. Akeley covered the 
lion with his .475. 

“Shoot when you are ready,” Mr. 
Akeley said very quietly. Conscious of an 
absolutely new sensation in my fingers, I 
pulled, and the lion bounded back twenty 
yards, and stood facing us. At my second 
shot the lion took a nose dive into the veldt, 
lit on his back with his feet in the air, and 
lay silent. We approached cautiously. 

“Can you see him breathe through your 
glasses?”’ Mr. Akeley asked, still covering 
him with his gun. We could not. Bill 
walked toward the lion with my little gun. 

“Don’t get between me and the lion,” 
Mr. Akeley shouted. The wise hunter 
knew from experience how easy it is for a 
“dead” lion suddenly to come to life. Bill 
cautiously threw rocks at the lion. No 
response. And as a final test touched his 
eyeballs. There was not even a reflex. The 
old lion had surely gone on to another 
hunting ground. 

It seemed unreal to me that the only 
two shots I should fire in Africa would 
bring such a prize. The first shot in line 
for the heart had struck directly on the 
humerus, and shattered it; the second at 
130 yards had Severed the aorta from the 
heart. 

The lion, which measured 9 ft. 6 ins. 
from tip to tip and weighed about 475 lbs., 
was an old warrior. His coat was a dark, 
silvery gray; his mane, silver-gray with 
a deep full frill of black. The brush on his 
tail was jet black. His face above his eyes 
was grayish white. Not only was he one 
of the largest lions Mr. Akeley had ever 
seen, he told me, but never before had he 
seen such a rugged leonine countenance, 
so marked with age and battle scars, nor 
one that possessed such marks of personal- 
ity. He had evidently been in a battle as 
recently as that morning: one hind leg was 
deeply cut; his upper lip was bleeding; 
both nostrils were freshly scratched, and 
there were three or four smaller wounds 
higher up on his face. In a conflict for food 
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or perhaps for the favor of some feline, 
lovely as the one who a few hours before 
had stalked us, the old monarch had had 
his punishment. 

He was probably ten or twelve years old. 
Four of his incisors and one bicuspid were 
missing. His stomach, although of a 
capacity sufficient to contain half a zebra, 
was entirely emp- 
ty, and now in 
death contracted 
to a long, pipe- 
like organ hard 
as sinew. Further 
observation of his 
alimentary tract 
showed that he 
had probably not 
eaten for three 
days. When we 
first saw him he 
was doubtless 
about to lay up 
until the heat of 
the day would 
have passed, and 
then make hiskill. . 
The skinning of 
this superb animal revealed the marvelous 
strength and beauty of muscles, ending in 
sinews like tempered steel: the masses of 
shoulder muscles; long rope-like chest 
muscles—those used in striking and rend- 
ing; strong hooks of the sharpest metallic 
animal substance known in prehensile 
claws that rend the hide of a rhino or 
break the neck of a zebra. 

The revelations of the anatomic struc- 
ture of the lion made me realize more than 
ever before how the story of taxidermy 
had opened to my husband another source 
of joy—his sculpture—and why sometimes 
he was tempted to desert all else for that 
alone. And so for more than two hours, 
Mr. Akeley and Bill worked, that I might 
have perhaps the most unusual specimen 
in all the world. Finally, as my husband 
worked to photograph and get the last 
detail of measurement and sculptural 
characteristic, my appreciation of it all 
knew no bounds as he told me: “You 
know, I am going to mount him as a com- 
plete animal, as a natural history specimen 
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The big lion with which Mr. and Mrs. Akeley were 
photographed measured 9g feet 6 inches. 
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for you and your little Camp Mystic 
girls.” 

A second trip to the valley occurred the 
following day, and there, not far from my 
“silvery Simba’s” last stand, Bill showed 
us a colony of seventeen lions, fourteen of 
which were massed in one big family. Of 
course, all we did for the next few days was 
think, feel, see, 
and hear lions. 
Certainly the 
sights we saw 
made us feel that 
it would only be 
a matter of time 
until, as Phil Per- 
cival’s little boy 
had said, we 
could “just go up 
and pat their big 
shaggy heads.” 
All our other lion 
experiences were 
fading into obliv- 
ion. 

First, four 
grouped them- 
selves on an ant 
hill observing us carefully, and nine more 
watched us from the other side of the 
donga, through a flimsy screen of grass. 
Not one manifested signs of anger or of 
fear, only wonder and curiosity. As a 
reward for their posing for us we gave them 
a zebra for their supper. 

The next day, Mr. Akeley went up to 
within twenty-five feet of a group of 
eleven that in the middle of the afternoon 
we found lined up in a row, this time on 
our side of the donga, quietly watching a 
herd of zebra out on the plains. As we ap- 
proached, three that were a little hidden 
by the grass moved nearer and out in 
plain sight. Those in front and nearest 
the camera were for the first half-hour 
alert, sitting up on their haunches and let- 
ting nothing escape them; consequently 
Mr. Akeley maneuvered his camera with 
great care, backing it farther away at the 
psychological moment when the lions 
showed a little nervousness and might 
have vanished from the scene, and at the 
same time kept his elephant gun ready for 
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action. When 
the lions 
quieted down 
he approached 
nearer and 
nearer, where 
he could watch 
and photo- 
graph. 

Those far- 
thest away 
from the cam- 
era, and as it 
happened near 
to where Bill 
and I waited, 
were entirely 
unconcerned. 
One big old 
lioness with 
yearling cubs 
licked their 
faces and 
fondled them 
playfully. Two 
grayish-white 
young lions, 
who each day 
had kept side 
by side, played 
with each 
other, standing 
on their hind legs and “strengthening 
their claws” on a near-by tree. Yawning 
sleepily, they came over to the mother 
and yearlings and all five rolled about in 
the grass with paws in the air, displaying 
a wide expanse of white belly. 

An old male with a fair mane, somewhat 
apart from the rest, took little interest in 
the others. He would nap for five or ten 
minutes, would then get up and stretch 
himself, change his position, and yawning 
enormously, lie down to sleep again. At 
one time seven of the lions were lying flat 
on their sides apparently sound asleep. 
Even those nearest the camera became 
indifferent to what was’ happening, and 
finally, relaxing their watchfulness, mean- 
dered about and dozed or rested. 

After two hours of “ playing” with them, 
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life of the country. 


Courtesy, American Museum of Natural History 
GROUP IN AFRICAN 


A scene which depicts the family life of the lion, an animal that 
Akeley looked upon as king of the jungle. Above each group 
on the main floor will be a panel as shown, a bas relief depicting 
a native tribe, not only an artistic decoration but a study sug- 
gesting the relationship between the people and the animal 
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and as the 
sun was drop- 
ping low and 
a storm was 
brewing in the 
west, these 
lions mani- 
fested signs of 
hunger, be- 
came a little 
restive, and 
showed great 
interest in the 
zebra_ herd. 
They now 
stretched 
themselves, 
yawning fre- 
quently. Once 
or twice I 
thought I 
heard the click 
of their closing 
teeth, but they 
remained aloof 
and politely ig- 
nored our pres- 
ence. It seemed 
time to leave, 
and, as we had 
done the night 
before, a zebra 
was killed and brought to them as a reward 
for their patient posing. 

What a day it had been! As we drove 
home in the thick blackness of the early 
night, and with a thunderstorm breaking 
in torrents over us, Carl Akeley said: “It 
is the most wonderful lion show'I have ever 
seen.” : 

This story we had witnessed of lions at 
peace with the world is the story that Mr. 
Akeley has told in his taxidermic lion 
group mounted in the American Museum 
of Natural History. That “the lion is a 
gentleman,” he had long contended. “If 
given room he will go his own way with- 
out aggression.” Certainly here, we all had 
a remarkable demonstration of the dignity 
and friendliness of the so-called “King of 
Beasts”? when undisturbed by man. 
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In a next installment Mrs. Akeley will describe other animal adventures in Africa. 
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The Real Colonel Lawrence 


And What Motivates the Queer Things He. Does 


ROBERT GRAVES 


Lawrence of Arabia is constantly fighting off vanity—that explains many of his 
queer actions, as told in this third article in a series by his friend, Robert Graves. 


A BRIEF description of Lawrence—He is 
short (five feet, five and a half inches), with 
his body long, I should judge, in propor- 
tion to his legs, for he is more impressive 
seated than standing. He has a big head 
of the Norse type, rising steeply at the back. 
His hair is fair (not blond) and rather fine: 
his complexion is fair and could go un- 
shaved longer than most men without 
showing it. The upper part of his face is 
kindly, almost maternal; the lower part is 
severe, almost cruel. His eyes are blue- 
gray and constantly in motion. His hands 
and feet are small. 

He is, or was, of great physical strength: 
he has been seen to raise a rifle at arm’s 
length, holding it by the barrel end, until 
it was parallel with the ground—yet no 
one would suspect him of being more than 
tough. In Arabia he won the respect of the 
desert fighters by his feats of strength 
and agility as much as by his other quali- 


ties. The pass-test of the highest order of 
fighters was the feat of springing off a 
trotting camel and leaping on again with 
one hand on the saddle and a rifle in the 
other. It is said that Lawrence passed the 
test. 

He has a trick of holding his hands 
loosely folded below his breast, the elbows 
to his sides, and carries his head a little 
tilted, the eyes on the ground. He can sit 
or stand for hours at a stretch without 
moving a muscle. He talks in short sen- 
tences, deliberately and quietly, without 
accenting his words strongly. He grins a 
lot and laughs seldom. He is a dead shot 
with a pistol and a good rifle shot. His 
greatest natural gift is being able to switch 
off the current of his personality whenever 
he wishes to be unnoticed in company. 
He can look heavy and stupid, even vulgar; 
and uses this power constantly in self- 
protection. When he first joined the Royal 
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Air Force he was sent one day to nail down 
carpets under the direction of an Air 
Marshal’s wife. She had known him well, 
but Lawrence to avoid general embarrass- 
ment did not wish to be recognized, and 
so she did not know him. As a matter of 
fact, he is hardly ever recognized in uni- 
form by people who used to know him. 
The tight collar and peaked cap are a dis- 
guise and there is nothing immediately 
remarkable about his appearance, no ir- 
regularity of feature or gesture or carriage. 
When the current is not switched off there 
is a curious feeling of force whenever he 
is in the room, a steady force, not an aim- 
less disturbing one, and the more power- 
ful because it is so well controlled; so that 
those who do not accept him as a friendly 
being are apt to fear him. I have even 
heard it said: “Lawrence must have direct 
dealings with the Supernatural.” This is, 
however, nonsense. The power is from 
within and not from without. 

I have noticed that he dislikes being 
touched; a hand laid on his shoulder or 
knee is an offense; he can understand the 
Oriental notion that “virtue” (he would, 
I think, call it “integrity”) goes out of a 
man when so touched. He will never shake 
hands if he can avoid. doing so, nor will he 
ever fight hand to hand. He does not drink 
or smoke. This is not due to deliberate 
teetotal conviction or because he regards 
these things as poison, but principally 
because he has no occasion to drink or 
smoke. Most people begin drinking and 
smoking out of mere sociability: Lawrence 
always avoids sociability of any sort. He 
is uncomfortable with strangers; this is 
what is called his shyness. He regards 
drinking, gluttony, gambling, sport, and 
the passion of love—the whole universe 
for the average man—as unnecessary; as, 
at the best, stimulants for the years when 
life goes flat. 

He avoids eating with other people. 
Regular meal-times are not to his liking. 
He hates waiting more than two minutes 
for a meal or spending more than five 
minutes on a meal. That is why he lives 
mainly on bread and butter. And he likes 
water better than any other drink. It is 
his opinion that feeding is a very intimate 
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performance and should be done in a small 
room behind locked doors. He eats, when 
he does eat, which is seldom, in a casual, 
abstracted way. He came to visit me one 
breakfast-time on his racing motorcycle: 
he had come about two hundred miles in 
five hours. He would eat no breakfast. I 
asked him later what the food was like 
in the camp. 

“T seldom eat it; it’s good enough. I 
am now a storeman in the Quartermaster’s 
stores, so I don’t need much.” 

“When did you last have a meal?” I 
asked. 

“On Wednesday.” Since when appar- 
ently he had had some chocolate, an 
orange, and a cup of tea. This was Sat- 
urday. Then I put some apples near him, 
and after a while he reached for one. Fruit 
is his only self-indulgence. (Shelley, by 
the way, had this casual habit of eating, 
though he did not thrive on it like Law- 
rence; and he had Lawrence’s gift of en- 
tering and leaving a room unnoticed if he 
wished.) It is his occasional habit to knock 
off proper feeding for three days—rarely 
five—just to make sure that he can do it 
without feeling worried or strained. One’s 
sense of things gets very keen by this fast- 
ing, he finds, and furthermore it is good 
practice for hard times. His life has been 
full of hard times. 

Lawrence also, when his own master, 
avoids regular hours of sleep. He has found 
that his brain works better if he sleeps as 
irregularly as he eats. In the Royal Air 
Force he is always in bed at “Lights Out” 
and sleeps until after midnight. Then he 
dozes, thinking more or less until reveille. 
At night, he finds, the minds of others are 
switched off and that gives his mind 
longer range, free of their vibrations. He 
avoids as far as possible all social relation- 
ships, all public events. He joins no clubs, 
societies, groups. He answers few letters 
but the immediately pressing ones and not 
always those. On visiting Oxford in 1922, 
after two months prolonged to six in the 
East, he found his table stacked with cor- 
respondence—perhaps two or three hun- 
dred letters. He had given orders to have 
nothing forwarded. He read them all care- 
fully and sent off a single answer—a tele- 
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gram; the rest went into the waste-paper 
basket. Usually he will answer a prepaid 
telegram. Or, it would be more true to 
say, he will use the reply-form, though not 
necessarily to the sender. He never answers 
a letter addressed to him as “Lawrence”: 
this warning may save some of my read- 
ers money in stamps. When he does write 
a letter it is not of the sort that finds its 
way into the waste-paper basket. A Law- 
rence letter is always practical, considered, 
full, helpful, informative. This sort of 
thing: “When you go to Rheims, go alone. 
Sit down at the base of the sixth pilaster 
from the west on the south side of the 
nave aisle and look up between the fourth 
and fifth pillars at the third window of the 
clerestory on the north side of the nave.” 
This was written in 1910. 

He is one of the rare people who have a 
sensible attitude toward money. He 
neither loves it nor fears it, for he has found 
it useless to help on the two or three occa- 
sions when he has greatly desired things 
worth while. He can be a financier if and 
when it pleases him; for the most part he 
is not bothered about his bank balance. 
At the moment he has no bank balance at 
all, and has taken great care not to make 
a penny out of any of his writings on the 
Arab Revolt. Apart from this, he has done 
his best to earn money with his pen, and 
has made £35 in four years of anonymous 
effort. He calls these earnings the jam on 
his Royal Air Force bread and butter. 

He writes with great difficulty and cor- 
rects much, and takes no pride or pleasure 
in anything that he has written. Most of 
these earnings are from translation work 
and none of them from creative or original 
writing. He never intends to write another 
real book. He usually writes, by the way, 
in India ink, because it makes a good mark 
on the page. His handwriting is unpre- 
tentious and at first sight almost school- 
boyish, but always legible. It varies very 
much with his mood, from large and square 
to small and narrow, from upright to a 
slight backward slant. I believe that the 
one thing that he likes is to find some one 
who knows more than himself or can do 
something better than himself. To such a 
person he will attach himself and learn all 
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that is to be learned. And if he meets 
some one who can actually think faster or 
more accurately than himself and can even 
anticipate him in his apparently erratic 
but most carefully considered behavior, 
so much the better. At the same time he 
has a savage conviction of his own gen- 
eral insufficiency that he will not allow 
to be contradicted by particular occasions 
on which he has been proved to excel 
others. It is not modesty but a sincere 
faith in his own unworthiness suggesting 
the cries in the Church Litany and will 
not stand contradiction. 

Perhaps his most unexpected personal 
characteristic is that he never looks at a 
man’s face and never recognizes a face. 
This is inherited; his father one day 
stepped on his toe in the street and passed 
on with an apology, not knowing him. He 
would not recognize his mother or his 
brothers, even, if he met them without 
warning. Long practice has made Lawrence 
able to talk for twenty minutes at a time 
to whomever accosts him without betray- 
ing that he hasn’t a notion who the person 
is. Yet he can remember names and details 
of taste and character and words and 
opinions and places vividly and at great 
length. He does his best to see people; but 
is constantly getting into trouble for not 
recognizing and saluting officers when they 
are out of uniform; for nobody is willing to 
believe his excuses. 

He has never been dogmatic about any 
creed or political conviction; he has no 
belief in a philosophic Absolute. He has 
no use for crowds or any person whose 
only strength is that he is a member of 
some society or creed. He clearly also ex- 
pects people to find themselves and be 
true to themselves, and to leave their 
neighbors to do the same; he would wish 
every man to be an everlasting ques- 
tion mark. Hecan be relentless to the point 
of cruelty: the shock of his anger, which 
is a cold quiet laughing anger, is violent. 
To hear him, say, dismissing an imposter 
who claims to have served during the war 
in the East in such and such a unit, or 
reminding a bully of men deliberately sent 
to their death by him in such and such a 
province, is a terrifying experience. But 
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when the offender is gone, the anger goes 
too and leaves no trace. 

Lawrence does not like children (or 
dogs or camels) in mass, in the usual sen- 
timental way. He likes a few children (as 
also a few dogs, a few camels). From the 
rest he shrinks. He is afraid of them, and 
he is sorry for them, as for creatures forced, 
without having their wishes consulted, 
into an existence in which, if they are good 
creatures, they will necessarily find disap- 
pointment. This will not prevent him at 
times from really talking to a child, treat- 
ing it as an independent person and not 
merely as a clever echo of its parents. 

He has, it seems, no use for the human 
race as such or interest in its continu- 
ance. Like Swift, he has no sentimentality 
about universal brotherhood; he has no 
use for the works of men. And has come 
to this view, I think, by the same road 
as Swift, by an overwhelming sense of 
personal liberty, a largeness of heart, 
and an intense desire for perfection so 
obviously unattainable as hardly to be 
worth starting for. 

We may conclude that when, in 1922, 
his dislike of the crowd became too strong 
and he saw that it was becoming a definite 
limitation for him, when he found in fact 
after the apparent triumph of the Arabian 
adventure that in avoiding the mask of a 
popular hero he was withdrawing more and 
more and becoming unwholesomely in- 
terested in just being himself, he took a 
violent course—he enlisted and bound 
himself to a life in which he was forced 
perpetually to be a member of the crowd. 
The Army and the Air Force are the 
modern equivalent of the monastery, and 
after five years he does not regret his 
choice of a life as nearly physical as an 
animal’s, in which food is provided, and 
drink, and a round of work in harness, 
and a stable afterwards until the new day 
brings a repetition of the work of yester- 
day. 

What is called Lawrence’s “love of pub- 
licity” can best be explained as a burning 
desire to know himself, for no one can be 
himself except by first knowing himself. 
To publicity in the sense of what is pub- 
lished about him he is indifferent; he is 
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never more than amused at what he has 
read about himself. But it ceases to be 
amusing to him when he meets people who 
believe all they read about him and act as 
if legend were truth. He denies the legend, 
and they say: “How modest these heroes 
are’’; and he is nearly sick. He does not 
believe that heroes exist or ever have ex- 
isted; he suspects them all of being 
frauds. If he is interested at times in what 
people may think of him, this is only be- 
cause their opinion may show him what 
sort of a man he is more clearly than any 
amount of self-examination can. He has 
been often accused of vanity because he 
has sat for his portrait to so many artists 
and sculptors—he has only four times re- 
fused to sit—but it is the opposite of van- 
ity. A vain man has a very clear view of 
himself, which he tries to force on his neigh- 
bors. Lawrence sits for his portrait be- 
cause he wants to discover what he is, by 
the effect that he produces on the artist: 
so far from being vain he clearly has no 
picture of himself at all except a contemp- 
tuous one. He accepts the view that he is 
a complete humbug and play-actor; chiefly, 
perhaps, because people who are them- 
selves humbugs and actors see him so in 
their own likeness. 

He has another reason for “sitting” 
and that is because artists (in the wider 
sense) are the only class of human beings 
to which he would like to belong. He can 
salve the regret that, rightly or wrongly, 
he feels at not being a true artist, by watch- 
ing artists work and providing them with 
a model. He has done a good deal of experi- 
mental sculpture; he told me once that 
somewhere, I think in Syria, there are 
twelve life-size statues left by him on the 
roof of a house. Certainly some of the dec- 
orations outside a noncomformist chapel 
in the Iffley Road at Oxford are his work, 
but unsigned and indistinguishable from 
the rest. I have seen silversmith work by 
him. He has written poems, but they fall 
short of his intentions more seriously even 
than his handicrafts, because poetry has 
more freedom possible to it than these. 
Lawrence’s chief curse is that he cannot 
stop thinking, and by thinking I meana 
working of the mind that is not mere 
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calculation from any given set of facts, 
but a much more intense and difficult pro- 
cess, which makes its own facts and tests 
them as it goes and destroys them when it 
is over. In all my acquaintance I know no 
more than three people who really think, 
and these three in- 
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of the sort, though he had popularity and 

power enough perhaps to make himself 

Emperor even without an official change of 

faith. But it would have been foolish to 

expect a man who has qualities that shine 

in difficult weather to subdue them in calm 
weather. 





clude Lawrence. He 
seems to be perpetu- 
ally stretching his 
mind in every direc- 
tion and finding little 
or nothing; “lunging 
about,” as an Arab 
poet said, “like a 
blind camel in the 
dark.” At least the 
effort seems to make 
the mind harder and 
fitter. 

But this account 
is getting too philo- 
sophical, and the 
simplest conclusion 
about Lawrence is 
the best. It is not 
that “He is a great 
man.” The greatness 
of his achievement 
is in any case his- 
torical. He, a for- 
eigner and an unbe- 
liever, inspired and 
led the broadest national movement 
of the Arabs that had taken place since the 
great times of Mohammed and his early 
successors, and brought it to a triumphant 
conclusion. It is not that he is a genius. 
This has come to be a vulgar, almost mean- 
ingless word, attached to any competent 
scientist or fiddler or verse-maker or mili- 
tary leader. It is not even that he is an 
“erratic genius,” unless “erratic”? means 
that Lawrence does not do the things 
that men of successful talents usually do, 
the ordinary vulgar things that are ex- 
pected by the crowd. If Napoleon, for 
instance, who was a vulgar rather than an 
“erratic” genius, had been in Lawrence’s 
position at the close of the 1918 campaign, 
he would have proclaimed himself a Mo- 
hammedan and consolidated the new 
Arabian Empire. Lawrence did nothing 
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He came away and 
left the Arabs to 
employ the freedom 
that he had given 
them, a freedom 
unencumbered by 
his rule, which, how- 
ever just and wise, 
would always have 
been an alien rule. 
He would have con- 
tradicted himself 
had he suffered all 
those pains to free 
the Arabs and then 
enslaved them under 
himself. The trouble 
with him often is 
that he is too sane. 
He is impish at times 
but never erratic; he 
does nothing with- 
out good reason, 
though his decis- 
ions may disap- 
point the crowd. 
There was nothing erratic about Lawrence 
when he enlisted as an airman in 1922. 
When I heard of it first it did not surprise 
me: one learns not to be surprised at any- 
thing Lawrence does. My only comment 
was: ‘‘ He knows his own needs,” and now 
I can see clearly that it was the most 
honorable thing to himself that he could 
have done. It was, moreover, a course that 
he had decided on in 1919, and had sug- 
gested to Air Vice-Marshal Sir Geoffrey 
Salmond before the Armistice. But not 
till Winston Churchill had given the 
Arabs what Lawrence considered a fair 
deal was he free to please himself. Poli- 
tics accounted for the three years’ delay. 

The least and most that can be said 
about Lawrence is that he is a good man. 
This “good” is something that can be 
understood by a child or a savage or any 
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simple-minded person. It is just a feeling 
that you get from him, the feeling that 
“here is a man with great powers, a man 
who could make most men do for him 
exactly whatever he desired, but yet one 
who would never use his powers, from re- 
spect for the other man’s personal free- 
dom.” 

Popular suggestions made lately for 
employing Lawrence’s talents or genius 
have been as numerous and varied as they 
have been ridiculous. The public has taken 
an interest in him that amounts almost 
to a claim for ownership; but nobody owns 
Lawrence or will ever own him. He is not 
a public Niagara that can be harnessed 
for any political or commercial purpose. 
A Colonial Governor-Generalship? What 
sort of appointment is that for a man who 
might have been an Emperor? And imag- 
ine Lawrence, who has long come to the 
point of disbelieving in his existence and 
every one else’s, laying foundation stones 
and attending ceremonial parades and 
banquets! Lawrence, shortly after the war 
ended, was invited to attend the recep- 
tion after a society wedding. He went (a 
man he liked was being married) in com- 
pany with a young diplomatic attaché 
who was much impressed by the occasion. 
“What names, gentlemen?” asked the 
flunkey at the door. Lawrence saw his 
companion pulling himself together for an 
impressive entrance and the spirit of mis- 
chief overcame him. “Messrs. Lenin and 
Trotsky,” he said quickly. “And “Mr. 
Lenin, Mr. Trotsky!” the flunky bawled 
out mechanically to the scandalized as- 
sembly, which, indeed, included royalty. 

Another suggestion has been that Law- 
rence should be entrusted with a mission 
to settle affairs in China. If Lawrence had 
any desire to settle affairs in China, even 
supposing that he felt himself capable of 
doing so, which is doubtful (it is quite 
possible that he is ignorant of Chinese), 
he would certainly demand an absolutely 
free hand. And it is then possible, indeed 
probable, that the solution he would pro- 
vide would be one not at all favorable to 
European control of Chinese affairs. In 
any case, he had done this sort of thing 
once already: one does not repeat unpleas- 
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ant experiences, for hire, without convic- 
tion, unless one has that sense of patriotic 
duty of which Lawrence is completely 
free. Other silly suggestions have been that 
he should edit a modern literary review, 
that he should be given an appointment in 
connection with the Mesopotamian oil 
fields, that he should be made Director- 
General of British Army training, or be 
given a high post at the British Museum. 
All these suggestions remind one of the 
various methods detailed in medizevdl 
books under the heading ‘How to catch 
and tame a unicorn.” People do not seem 
to realize that he knows himself pretty 
well and that he has chosen to serve in the 
Royal Air Force, which is not a life that 
comes easily or naturally to him, for a full 
engagement. He finds its difficulty worth 
coping with and is content. If he wants 
to do anything else he will do so without 
prompting. 

It is remarkable that the most popular 
suggestion has been that Lawrence should 
head a great religious revival. In view of 
my conclusion about Lawrence that he 
can best be described simply as a “good 
man,” there may seem to be something in 
that suggestion. But it is as foolish as the 
rest. In the first place, Lawrence has: 
read too much theology to be a simple, 
successful revivalist and does not believe 
that religions can be “revived,” but only 
invented. In the second, he would not 
think of using his personality for any 
new popular campaign, military or re- 
ligious, ever again. His nihilism is a chilly 
creed, the first article of which is “Thou 
shalt not convert!” In the third place. . . 

But enough. George Bernard Shaw 
made perhaps the most practical sugges- 
tion, that Lawrence should be given a 
government pension and chambers in some 
public building (he mentioned Blenheim 
Palace) and be allowed to spend his time 
exactly as it suited him. But I think that 
Lawrence would be unwilling to accept 
even a gift like this; such an arrangement 
would put him under a shadowy obligation 
to the public and, anyhow, he does not 
believe that he is worth any one’s paying. 
Also, he might have esthetic objections to 
Blenheim Palace. Also, some one else al- 
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ready lives there. The only suggestion that 
I can make for the future treatment of 
Lawrence is simply this: that he should be 
left alone to maintain that rare personal 
liberty that so very few people are 
capable of maintaining. 

Most of what I have written is more or 
less in Lawrence’s favor. What is the worst 
that can be said against him? A great 
many things, perhaps, but they have 
mostly been said by Lawrence himself at 
one time or another. In the first place, he 
is an incurable romantic and that means 
that he is on doubtful terms with all in- 
stitutions that claim to preserve public 
stability. He has loved adventure for its 
own sake, and the weaker side because it 
is the weaker side, and the lost cause, and 
unhappiness. Now, the incurable romantic 
is approved by society only if he is in- 
competent and fails, gloriously perhaps, 
but conspicuously, and so proves that 
the stupid ordinary people who control 
public security are always right after all. 
Lawrence’s romanticism is not incompe- 
tent, it is not unsuccessful. When a Euro- 
pean monarch one day in 1919 greeted 
him with the remark, “It is a bad time 
for us kings. Five new republics were pro- 
claimed yesterday,’ Lawrence was able 
to answer, “Courage, sir! We have just 
made three kingdoms in the East.” 

For the real success of his romanticism 
—a romanticism that, as in the “Winston” 
settlement of the Middle East, the big 
achievement of his life for which the war 
was a mere preparation, comes uncom- 
fortably near realism—he is naturally very 
much hated by most government officials, 
regular soldiers, old-fashioned political 
experts, and such like; he is a disturbing 
element in their ordered scheme of things, 
a mystery, and a nuisance. Even now, as 
a mechanic in the Air Force, he is a worry. 
They suspect some diabolic trick for rais- 
ing mutiny or revolt. They refuse to be- 
lieve that he is simply there because he is 
there; that he wants to be quit of affairs 
and become politically and intellectually 
unemployable. 

Again, he is not even a single-minded 
romantic: he clearly despises his roman- 
ticism and fights it in himself so sternly 
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that he only makes it more incurable. 
People like Lawrence are in fact an ob- 
vious menace to civilization; they are too 
strong and important to be dismissed as 
nothing at all, too capricious to be bur- 
dened with a position of responsibility, 
too sure of themselves to be brow-beaten, 
but then too doubtful of themselves to be 
made heroes of. 

The only original thing—if it is orig- 
inal—that I can say against Lawrence— 
if it is against him—is this: he keeps his 
enormously wide circle of friends, who 
range from tramps to reigning sovereigns 
and air marshals, as much as possible in 
watertight compartments, each away from 
the other. Toward each friend he turns a 
certain character that he keeps for that 
relationship and that is consistent with 
it. To each friend he reveals in fact some 
part of himself, but only a part: these 
characters he never confuses. So there are 
many thousands of Lawrences, each one 
a facet of the Lawrence crystal; and 
whether or not the crystal is colorless and 
the facets merely reflect the characters of 
the friends whom they face, Lawrence 
himself has no notion. He has no intimates 
to whom the whole might be shown. The 
result of this dispersion—his friends are 
not casually made but chosen out, repre- 
senting various departments of art, life, 
science, study (and he has an especial 
tenderness for ruffians)—is that such of 
his friends as are of a possessive nature 
try to corner him, each believing that he 
alone knows the real Lawrence, so that 
there is a comical jealousy when they meet. 
This may be also partly due to Lawrence 
being a person about whom it is easier to 
feel than to speak. One cannot put him 
into words—I cheerfully own to failure— 
because he is so various, because he has 
no single characteristic or humor that one 
could swear to. So his friends resent every 
description of him that they hear and can- 
not give one of their own to justify their 
resentment. Hence, probably, their pos- 
sessive secrecy. 

In getting together material for these 
articles I have had more than one rebuff 
from friends who have carefully treasured 
some personal relation with which they 
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thought themselves uniquely favored. In 
spite of rebuffs I have tried to get bearings 
on Lawrence from as many angles, friendly 
and hostile, as possible: and if the only 
Lawrence that I still can see is the facet 
that he has consistently presented to me 
in the seven years that I have known him 
—well, let it be so: if it is only a Lawrence 
and not the Lawrence; it is nevertheless 
more plausible than most supposedly com- 
plete individuals that I know. 

I would not offer Lawrence, nor most 
certainly would he offer himself, or con- 
sider himself, as a model of conduct, or as 
a philosophic system. Circumstances and 
his own lifelong efforts have made him 
more free of human ties than other men. 
He can therefore dispose of himself in any 
market at any given time. Others cannot; 
they have careers, ambitions, families, 
wants, hopes, fears, traditions, duties— 
all binding them to that organized human 
society in which Lawrence seems to play 
only an accidental and perfunctory part. 
It is this extraordinary detachment, this 
final insulation of himself, that makes 
him the object of so much curiosity, sus- 
picion, exasperation, admiration, love, 
hatred, jealousy, legends, lies. He has reso- 
lutely and painfully adopted the attitude 
toward organized society—“ You go your 
way and I'll go mine,” “Leave me alone 
and I’ll leave you alone”—but organized 
society cannot control itself in its hue-and- 
cry after a lost lamb that is perversely in 
need of no crook or fold. It is perhaps the 
triumph of his detachment that one can 
write of him in this way, as if he were a 
character in ancient history, confident that 
whatever one writes will not affect the 
man himself in the least, that his check 
will be only on infringements of copy- 
rights that are no longer entirely his own. 

For all that, he has not been able to 
keep himself to himself in one rather 
serious respect. Wherever he goes and 
makes his presence felt he seems to leave 
behind, probably unconsciously and cer- 
tainly unwillingly, a number of fictitious 
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Lawrences, people who seek to get some- 
thing of the man’s power by a mere imita- 
tion of what happen to be at the time his 
outward peculiarities. An affected lack of 
ease in society, an affected self-withdrawal, 
an inclined carriage of the head, a deliber- 
ate economy of gesture and vocabulary, 
a peculiar dragging of the words “yes” 
and “no,” a lack of emphasis at the mo- 
ments of arrival and departure—whenever 
I meet these, I know that the Lawrence 
legend is stalking about, a ghost as per- 
suasive, as destructive, as false as the 
Byron legends of a hundred years ago. 
Lawrence has a right to be Lawrence; he 
is his own peculiar invention. But at sec- 
ond and third hand he is occasionally 
comic, as when some ambitious, conven- 
tional, sporting, self-indulgent lion tries 
on his unicorn skin. But more often it goes 
beyond the comic stage: strong silent little 
men are even more insufferable than strong 
silent big ones. And by a cosmic joke in the 
worst taste the legend of “The Uncrowned 
King of Arabia” has become popularly 
entangled with a novelist’s myth of ‘The 
Sheik of Araby.” Booksellers have wasted 
a good deal of time in explaining that 
“Revolt in the Desert” is not a sequel to 
“The Son of the Sheik.” 

Now, the difficulty of writing a definite 
summary of what Lawrence is or was at 
any given time is that he makes a point 
of keeping his opinions and desires as far 
as possible in a state of solution—he pre- 
vents them, that is, from crystallizing into 
a motive that will affect the opinions, de- 
sires, and actions of other men. When, in 
spite of all precautions, a motive does 
appear, a force is generated that is nearly 
irresistible, and while this lasts he stands 
out with glaring distinctness as a figure in 
history. But his greatness or power or 
whatever one may call it, though popu- 
larly revealed on such occasions, results 
apparently from his negative policy of 
being sure of nothing, believing nothing, 
caring for nothing all the rest of the 
time. 


In his next article Mr. Graves will tell some hitherto unknown incidents in the early 
life of Colonel Lawrence. 





Which Way, America? 


Our Great Educators Survey Their Field 


Compiled by FREDERICK PALMER 


WHICH WAY, America, in education? 
What a grist of expert views before me! 
In them we have the real controlling an- 
swer to the question when we look far 
ahead. They strike beneath the surface to 
the sprouting seed; they deal with the fer- 
tilization and watering of the soil, the 
weeding and the cultivating, and the train- 
ing of the plant. Individually and nation- 
ally no other subject has so wide and vital 
an appeal. This quite outside of the tax- 
payer’s interest in the heaviest and most 
rapidly increasing item of our national ex- 
penditures, fast approaching three billion 
dollars a year. 

All the American parents who send 
25,000,000 children to school every day 
and all the parents of the 5,000,000 chil- 
dren of school age who are not in school, 
have a first-hand concern, and so also have 
the parents of more than 4,000,000 young- 
sters in high and other secondary schools, 
compared to 200,000 forty years ago, and 
of our more than 800,000 college students. 

That forefather who came to America 
to better himself left lands where educa- 
tion was a luxury provided by private 
schools. The early settler who made his 
mark in place of a signature was not rare. 
The one who could do simple arithmetic 
and read his Bible was “educated”; and 
the one who knew algebra and some Latin 
was a “scholar.” Not until after the found- 


ing of Harvard College was the first free 
school, supported by the community, es- 
tablished. This was the beginning of pop- 
ular education, and it is with popular 
education, primary and secondary, that 
we deal in this article. In 1647, the Massa- 
chusetts General Court made it obligatory 
that every town of fifty householders 
should have a school and see to it that the 
children attended. This was the beginning 
of compulsory education; and the law had 
more teeth in it than have some of our 
later laws. With immigrants swarming in 
upon us, slaves lately freed, and the 
American-born neglected in many states, 
we had not progressed, reckoning above 
the age of ten, beyond 20 per cent. of 
illiteracy by 1870, the first time a census 
of literacy was taken. It was reduced to 
10.7 per cent. by 1900, and to 6 per cent. 
in the last census, being now probably 1 
or 2 per cent. less. 

The views of the experts, who ought to 
know trends and values, strike common 
and definite notes. Taken together, they 
make a plan; they chart a course. There 
has been a reaction against the policy of 
taking the homes to the schools. Now the 
cry is to put the schools back in the homes. 
The American parent must get on the job; 
his part as well as the teacher’s is empha- 
sized; and that of religion and basic char- 
acter moulding. 


Tigert—-We Need Character Education 


No one is in a position for sounder first- 
hand knowledge of the problems of pri- 
mary and secondary education than is Dr. 
John J. Tigert, who has been United States 
Commissioner of Education for seven 
years. He writes of what he considers the 


three outstanding needs of American edu- 
cation of the present: 

“First, a comprehensive and authorita- 
tive study of the whole subject of support- 
ing and financing schools. The matter of 
supporting schools has developed very 
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largely through opportunism and expe- 
diency. No scientific and adequate study 
has ever been made of the proper forms of 
taxation that should be employed in se- 
curing school revenues. At the present 
time, every conceivable form of taxation 
is used somewhere in the United States 
for school purposes. The methods of dis- 
tributing funds for school purposes are 
equally chaotic. The enormous increase in 
the cost of supporting schools 
has greatly accentuated the 
problem of school financing. 
In 1870, the public schools 
cost $1.64 for each person in 
the total population. This in- 
creased to $17.30 in 1926. 
The cost per pupil in average 
daily attendance was $33.23 
in 1910, $64.16in 1920, and 
$102.05 in 1926. The cost of 
education in the United 
States has more than doubled 
since 1920. In 1920, theentire 
educational bill, including 
public and private schools, 
colleges and universities, 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools, 
was $2,868,000,000. 

“Second, the need of modernizing the 
curriculum. Educational progress is essen- 
tially slow. The system of education, de- 
pendent upon public opinion, can develop 
only as fast.as the public can be enlight- 
ened upon the problems. Our system of 
education cannot be hurdled forward as 
European systems with a high degree of 
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centralization. Consequently, progress is 
slow in America. Nevertheless, it would 
seem that our system is superior to any 
other system. In spite of this, our curricu- 
lum is largely out of date. The changing 
economic and social structure requires a 
constantly changing school curriculum. 
The reorganization of our curriculum has 
not kept pace with the rapid changes that 
have developed in recent decades in the 
industrial and economic 
phases of our society. 

“Third, the need of de- 
velopment of some kind of 
adequate technique for pro- 
ducing character in the 
schools. The American prin- 
ciple of religious freedom and 
separation of church and 
state is sound. In our efforts 
to render unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s, we 
have found it impossible to 
inject religion into the 
curriculum as a regular part 
of the program, although 
a large number of the 
states require by law that the Bible be 
read in the schools. At the present mo- 
ment, educational leaders are profoundly 
impressed with the need of a better tech- 
nique for training character. This does not 
presuppose that the school will undertake 
to invade the functions of either church or 
home, but it does propose that the school 
supplement these agencies in a vigorous 
fashion.” 


Russell—Take the School Out of Politics! 


Who is to teach the teachers? Our sage 
in normal college training, our great 
teacher of teachers, the leader in the mod- 
ern movement for better training, is Dean 
James E. Russell, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who has just retired 
from active work. Scattered over the coun- 
try are school superintendents, now them- 
selves gray haired, who say proudly, “I 
was trained under Dean Russell.” This is 
the significant reward to him; another, 
which embarrasses him a little, is that the 


magnificent new building of Teachers 
College where he has directed his work is 
named after him in his life time. 

“The world over, children are taught in 
school essentially the same subjects,” he 
writes. “The surprising thing is that with 
such uniformity so many differences ap- 
pear in the results. A child, German born, 
transplanted to French soil and trained in 
French schools, grows up a Frenchman; he 
becomes American by the same route. In 
comparison with forces inherent in the 
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family and society, in natural environment 
and vocational opportunities, the school 
plays a minor part in shaping character; 
but, like the vitamines in our foods, all 
else fails when education is lacking. 

“The schools of to-day may or may not 
be better than those of a generation ago, 
but they are obviously different. The signif- 
icant change is not in the names given to 
subjects of the curriculum, but in their 
content and the purposes to 
which they are put. What- 
ever may have been the pro- 
fessed aim of the old school, 
the actual results were to 
the advantage of the indi- 
vidual in competition with 
his fellows. But with the 
coming of public school sys- 
tems, complete from kinder- 
garten to state giniversity, 
and supported at public ex- 
pense, it was inevitable that 
in time the emphasis should 
shift from individual pre- 
ferment to social needs. The 
American public school at 
present, whatever its vir- 
tues or defects, is the measure of public 
interest in the maintenance of American 
ideals. 

“Good citizenship as an aim in life is 
nothing new. But good citizenship as a 
dominant aim of the American public 
school is something new. It brings with it 
almost a revolution in the choice of ma- 
terials of instruction within the old cate- 
gories of school subjects, and it puts an 
entirely new emphasis upon methods of 
teaching. It subordinates the disciplinary 
values of studies that have been conceived 
as fitting the individual to use his powers 
in any way that he might wish, to the 
formation of character through precise 
knowledge and approved modes of be- 
havior calculated to produce a predeter- 
mined result. Coupled with military dis- 
cipline and sanctified by the church, it 
has always been the chief reliance of auto- 
cratic governments in guarding the safety 
of the state. For the first time in history, 
as I see it, a social democracy is attempting 
to shape the opinions and bias the judg- 
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ment of on-coming generations. School 
boards, which employ teachers, determine 
what shall be taught, and pass judgment 
on the outcome. Public opinion, back of 
school boards, fixes our educational creed 
and controls all our undertakings. 

“Tn the days when leaders in church 
and state were products of private schools 
and paid for what they got, they might 
well feel that they could do as they pleased 
with their education. But my 
children, educated largely at 
my neighbor’s expense, can 
make no such claim. He has 
a right to say that the school 
shall teach nothing inimical 
to public welfare. What is in- 
imical to public welfare? 
From the viewpoint of the 
schools, the Tennessee case 
has a far wider significance 
than an imaginery conflict 
between science and religion. 
It challenges the freedom of 
teaching and makes the truth 
subservient to partisan and 
sectarian ends in the tend- 
ency of the times to shape 
conduct by legal enactment. Whether 
we like it or not, some school boards 
will sit in judgment on history texts and 
some will bar out modern science. 

“The war taught us that German could 
be eliminated from our schools. Who knows 
what labor unionists, or chambers of com- 
merce, or Biblical fundamentalists, or free 
thinkers will insist on next? I foresee 
trouble enough to keep us from stagnation. 
As soon as one group succeeds in influenc- 
ing school affairs, some other group will 
rise in opposition and demand to be heard. 
This is no idle speculation: parties and 
sects and unions are even now contending 
for preferment in a way embarrassing to 
those who look to the larger good. The 
most hopeful sign is that contending groups 
may neutralize each other, thus giving the 
teacher a chance to work out his own sal- 
vation. 

“Public opinion as a dominant force in 
public education presents only half of the 
problem. The teacher finds himself ground 
between what the public wants and what 
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his pupils will take. Our children daily 
meet situations which were unknown when 
we were their age. They read everything— 
witness any news stand; they see every- 
thing—witness the movies. They want to 
know why things are as they seem and 
what are the facts back of them. Children 
in a modern school are no longer dumb and 
driven cattle whipped into lock-step. They 
are rather animated question marks that 
can be silenced only by rational answers. 
Those who lack faith in the integrity of the 
youth of to-day should take up a teacher’s 
job for a week. If only the truth can make 
us free, there is distinct promise of greater 
freedom when the truth-seeking youth of 
to-day become the citizens of to-morrow. 
“There are not enough good teachers. 
Poor pay and uncertain tenure have taken 
toll of good and bad alike. The idea that 
teaching in our lower schools is a woman’s 
job is peculiarly an American obsession. 
It’s a man’s job as well, and big enough for 
virile men who love their country and 
believe in its ideals. Hundreds are volun- 
teering now where tens enlisted a genera- 
tion ago. Summer schools are besieged by 
tens of thousands of teachers every year. 
Schools of education in our universities 
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and teachers’ colleges are making a new 
profession—a profession dedicated to the 
proposition that a free people must be 
educated to seek the truth and do the 
right regardless of consequences. 

“This is the challenge to the modern 
teacher. He is no longer content to hear 
recitations, the repetition in class or an 
examination of materials assigned for home 
study, a method that encouraged guessing 
and made class work a contest of wits be- 
tween teacher and pupil. The old method, 
the only kind of school work that adults of 
this generation would recognize as typi- 
cally American, fitted a country that had 
need of pioneers; it developed a certain 
kind of initiative in American youth—it 
made them bold and daring, willing to take 
chances, ready to try anything once. 

“But leadership in future will not come 
by chance. Scientific precision will replace 
guesswork. Exact knowledge must prevail 
in high places. What knowledge? Who shall 
use it? For what ends? How to impart it? 
These are questions that the modern 
teacher strives to answer. On the right 
answer hangs all our hope of future well- 
being for both the individual and the 
state.” 


Newlon—Bar Fanaticism from the Schools! 


Neighbor to Dean Russell, who is 64, is 
Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, who is 46, head of 
the Lincoln School. The children of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., go to the Lincoln School. 
Not that this should make the school dif- 
ferent or that the children are different; but 
the fact has the value that their father, 
through the vast gifts of the Rockefeller 
fortune to education, should have first- 
hand information in choosing a school for 
them. 

Not only home educators but also those 
from abroad come to study the methods of 
the Lincoln. It has funds from the General 
Education Board; and it went to Denver 
for its new principal. The courses of study 
that Dr. Newlon inaugurated as Super- 
intendent of the Denver Public Schools 
have spread in the United States until 
they spatter the map. The plan is not so 


much an innovation in idea as in its or- 
ganization and direction. 

Dr. Newlon does not find in the high 
standing of Denver High School graduates 
in college entrance examinations, the high- 
est values of his system. This goes deeper 
than formal requirements. It is vocational 
in the constructive sense to all-round de- 
velopment. As you pass through the class 
rooms of the Lincoln you notice the sense 
of community effort. The current of in- 
terest in daily life seems to be carried into 
the school and on into daily life. Know a 
house through making a paper house; 
language through how it is formed; the 
value of money through running your own 
little budget. Children stay out of school 
hours to carry on their tasks. The answers 
are given to the living question marks that 
Dr. Russell mentions. 
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“The little red schoolhouse was of the 
age of the prairie schooner and the river 
steamboat,” writes Dr. Newlon, “not of 
the age of great cities, rapid transit, the 
radio, the airplane, and the complexities of 
modern life. The little red schoolhouse did 
its job well. It nurtured good citizenship 
and great civic leaders. But schools must 
change and expand to meet the demands 
of the dynamic, changing society of which 
we are a part. 

“The science of education is a product 
only of our generation. And yet it cannot 
be disputed that the three R’s are taught 
better than ever before. And new values 
have come into education. 

“Books and libraries play an ever- 
increasing part in the life of the school 
and yet, paradoxically, the mere learning 
of facts is no longer the chief aim of educa- 
tion. Habits, attitudes, points of view, 
capacity for codperation, character, are 
considered real fundamentals. 

“The individual must be equipped to 
cope with life’s problems as he shall find 
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them. Since we cannot foretell what these 
will be, attitudes and the possession of 
techniques of solving problems are more 
important than a list of ready-made solu- 
tions. The good citizens must deal with 
civic problems through the study of civic 
problems as problems. History becomes an 
aid to the understanding of modern life, 
not merely something to be memorized. 
This is the new method. There is no other 
way. And let us hope that our schools can 
educate a generation of citizens more than 
half of whom will vote in a Presidential 
election! In the schools to-day good citizen- 
ship is learned through practice. The pu- 
pils largely govern themselves. Discipline 
is an opportunity, not a problem. 

“The schools are the bulwark of Amer- 
ican institutions. But the schools must be 
kept free to seek the truth and teach it!’ 
They must not be used for selfish or fanati- 
cal ends. The utmost cost of a good system 
of education is a low price to pay for the 
contribution it can make to American 
life.” 


Condon—Interpret Life in Terms of Life! 


Where in government and 
labor and industry we might 
summon experts of national 
fame, the experts in this sub- 
ject are those who have made 
good as teachers, and on 
whose high quality educa- 
tional experts agree and the 
communities they serve agree. 

“Don’t forget to get in 
touch with Condon,” I was 
told. “Dr. Randall J. Con- 
don, Superintendent of the 
Cincinnati Public Schools.” 
Dr. Condon, in whom the 
tradition of the New Eng- 
land forefathers is strong, has said: “ If I 
could do the thing in life which seems to 
me most significant in education, it would 
be to become a teacher of little children.” 

Dr. Condon answers the question: 
“What shall we teach?” 

“Teach the fundamentals in education; 
interpret life in terms of life; combine 
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books and things, work and 
study. Teach honor, duty, 
courage, faith, hope, love of 
home and of country, rever- 
ence for God. Teach self- 
denial and self-reliance, love 
of work, joy in service, sat- 
isfaction, and strength from 
difficulties overcome. Teach 
reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, of course, but not as 
fundamentals. Teach geogra- 
phy, but only that to world 
knowledge may be added 
world sympathy and under- 
standing and fellowship. 
Teach history, that against its gray 
background of suffering and sorrow and 
struggle we may better understand the 
present and may project a finer future. 
Teach civics, to make strong the ideals of 
liberty and justice, and to make free, 
through obedience, the Republic’s citizens. 

“Teach science, but always as the hand- 
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maid of religion, to reveal how the brood- 
ing spirit of God created the world and 
all that is therein and set the stars in their 
courses. Teach music and art and litera- 
ture; reveal beauty and truth; inculcate 
social and civic ideals. These are the real 
fundamentals in education for ‘character 
is higher than intellect.’ 

“These are the qualities that have made 
America great in the past; they are the 
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qualities that are needed to-day, they are 
the hope of the future. We cannot turn 
back to the simple ways of our fathers, 
but we can under a more complex social 
and industrial order still teach these truths 
of the past. We must teach greater respect 
for authority, we must emphasize obe- 
dience—but it must be willing and reason- 
able obedience, not a blind acceptance of 
arbitrary control.” 


Light—Pity the Rural Child! 


The self-made man, who had been a 
poor country boy, looked back to the little 
red schoolhouse at the four corners as the 
source of his success with its sound in- 
struction in the three R’s and 
his vigorous upbringing in 
the fresh air. Now it is in 
the city that the truant 
officer is busy. There the 
child has the better educa- 
tional advantages, only a few 
blocks away instead of over a 
mile of snow drifts; his ex- 
ercise is regulated, and it isa 
state concern that he gets 
enough vitamines in free milk 
and that he receives regular 
medical attention. 

“The states are just 
awakening to the fact,” says 
Miss Cornelia S. Adair, Presi- 
dent of the National Education Associa- 
tion, “that the rural school is the weakest 
spot in our educational system. One of our 
western states has an annual turnover of 
more than 64 per cent. in the personnel of 
rural school teachers. And,” adds Miss 
Adair, herself still a classroom teacher, 
“the success or failure of education lies 
with the teacher.” 

Connecticut, state of abandoned farms, 


From the schoolhouse at the four corners 
that gave us the great men of the past, we 
pass to the private schools for both boys 
and girls, to which parents pay tuition 
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Perry—Strengthen the Secondary Schools! 


and the next after Massachusetts to adopt 
popular education, is to the front in rural 
education. 

“America is distinguishing between her 
children in distributing educa- 
tional opportunities, and un- 
justly,” says N. Searle Light, 
Director of Rural Education 
in Connecticut. “We picture 
our splendid achievements in 
public education in terms of 
million-dollar high schools, 
magnificent universities, rich 
and diversified urban school 
activities; and it is a picture 
good to look upon. 

“Two hundred thousana 
one-teacher schools present 
another and very different 
picture in equally vivid but 
contrasting colors. They are 
forbiddingly unattractive and uninspiring. 
They are meagerly equipped even for ac- 
quiring the tools of learring. America 
places in these schools untrained youth to 
guide the spiritual, intellectual, social, and 
physical growth of millions of her children. 
To these children she gives fewer days of 
school opportunity in the year and fewer 
years. To many she denies any hope of 
high school or college.” 


while they are paying taxes to maintain the 


public schools. 


The number of private schools, as an- 
other result of our growth in wealth, has 
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been increasing almost as fast as summer 
camps. They vary enormously in efficiency. 
A boy who passed with a grade of ninety 
in mathematics in one of the low grade 
ones got seven in the College Board exam- 
ination. 

There are private schools for backward 
and wayward boys and girls, expensive 
tutoring schools that “induct” education 
into the idle, all making the appeal that 
they give individual attention. There are 
girls’ finishing schools that do not prepare 
for college and those that do. But the pri- 
vate schools of the first rank do not have 
to ask for pupils. They are besieged by 
parents. Children are even entered for 
them at birth to make sure of admission. 

Of the present freshmen at Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton, from 
one half to a majority are 
from private schools. Not all 
are sons of well-to-do. 
Scholarships are being estab- 
lished in the private schools. 
Doubtless the boy in the best 
private schools has opportu- 
nities under chosen tutelage 
that few high schools can 
supply; yet the earnest ones 
out of the millions in the 
high schools often crowd the 
private school boys out of the 
front rank in college. If it is 
in the boy, he arrives. 

Phillips Exeter Academy 
is a famous old private school; one of 
the two oldest, it was founded in 1781. 
Daniel Webster was one of its early 
graduates, in those far-off days when 
boys came on foot from the hills to 
enter. Through a century and a half it has 
held to its high standards. It has never 
been knownasa rich man’s school, although 
wise rich men have wanted their sons to 
benefit by its Puritan traditions. Its head is 
called not headmaster but principal. The 
statement of its present principal, Dr. 
Lewis Perry, with reference to British 
schools, applying equally to our best high 
schools, is not news in the educational 
world, where it is realized by experts that 
the superiority includes the French second- 
ary schools. 


LEWIS PERRY 


Principal of Phillips Exeter 
Academy. 
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“In the early days of the Republic,” 
Dr. Perry writes, “some of our best col- 
leges were born and so also were some of 
our best preparatory schools. Recently, 
money has been poured into the laps of the 
colleges, particularly men’s colleges, and 
the women’s colleges and the preparatory 
schools have had to scrape along as best 
they could. 

“President Lowell in his recent report 
deplored the fact that young men are being 
admitted to the colleges and universities 
who are unable to do university work. 
The graduate schools blame the universi- 
ties, the universities blame the preparatory 
schools, the preparatory schools blame the 
sub-preparatory schools, and I imagine 
the sub-preparatory schools blame the 
kindergartens, until it really 
seems that if we are going 
to get the right educational 
results, we must begin in 
the prenatal period. 

“There is no question that 
the English lad of sixteen is 
a year or two further ad- 
vanced in education than is 
his American cousin of the 
same age. There are two rea- 
sons for this, it seems to me. 
The great public schools in 
England, which correspond 
to our secondary schools, are 
schools for the classes, not 
for the masses. The English 
schoolboy at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, or 
Winchester, comes from a cultivated home. 
This is not necessarily true at all of 
the schoolboys at Andover, Exeter, Law- 
renceville, Mercersburg, or Hotchkiss. The 
great endeavor in America is to educate 
an entire people. Such an attempt has 
never been made by any other country, 
and we must naturally suffer some of the 
handicaps that our all-inclusive scheme 
involves. 

“In the second place, the great public 
schools of England occupy a position in 
the public mind that is greater than that 
occupied by American preparatory schools. 
An Englishman tells you what school he 
attended, not what university. I am not 
sure that this condition would be desirable 
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in America, but I am sure that the mo- 
ment secondary education receives sup- 
port, both financial and advisory, at all 


Fitzpatrick—Reinstate 


Dr. Tigert has referred to religion in 
character forming. In private letters and 
talks, educators, who publicly avoid refer- 
ence to that delicate subject in a land of 
many countering creeds, have expressed 
their regret that it has led to the elimina- 
tion of the Bible from the schools of many 
states. 

The number in the other private schools 
in which—a point that means 
much to many parents in 
deciding between a pri- 
vate and public school— 
chapel attendance is almost 
universally obligatory, is 
small compared to the 
2,500,000 —an increase of 
700,000 since 1920—pupils 
that parents, often poor, 
maintain in the Catholic 
schools. Dr. Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick, Dean of Marquette 
University, is one of the 
great teachers and scholars 
in Catholic education. He 
says: 

“The Catholic says the way for America 
is the way of everlasting values, the rock 
foundation of ethical culture based on 
religion. This is nothing new. The Ordi- 
nance of 1787 says: ‘Religion, morality, 
and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and means of education shall for- 
ever be encouraged.’ Washington said in 
his farewell address: ‘And let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that mo- 
rality can be maintained without religion.’ 
This is, of course, also the view of the time 
when our whole civilization was in a proc- 
ess of formation. Religion was at the 
heart of it, and permeated its every part. 

“Education may be looked upon as a 
method of social progress, of making avail- 
able to the individual the entire social in- 
heritance. As I see it, the Catholic position 


E. A. FITZPATRICK 
Dean, Marquette University. 
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commensurate with that support lavished 
on our colleges, American education will 
be vastly strengthened and improved.” 


Culture in Education 


is that the dominant secularized education 
cannot achieve the great ends of education 
or its function in American civilization. 
Citizenship is not a comprehensive enough 
conception or aim for an education of the 
whole man. 

“The Catholic regards as essential in 
the education program two things. The 
first is that education must take into ac- 
count as its fundamental 
fact the nature and destiny 
of the individual. This is all- 
controlling. Not social ex- 
pediency, not the increase of 
knowledge, not vocational 
efficiency, not learning, nor 
citizenship are adequate. 
These all may be and are 
useful, desirable, and helpful, 
but they are secondary, sub- 
ordinate. The starting point 
and the end of the education 
are in the nature of the indi- 
vidual. To put the matter 
quite bluntly, the problem is, 
are. we training an animal or 
educating an immortal soul? So the Cath- 
olic says that in education it makes all 
the difference which of the two view- 
points is accepted. 

“The second characteristic of the Cath- 
olic position in education is the part reli- 
gion is to play in it. President Nicholas 
Murray Butler puts the case well, and in- 
cidentally settles many compromises. He 
says the problem is not religion and educa- 
tion, but religion im education. 

“Perhaps the most amazing thing in 
America is the naive faith that education 
is always a beneficence, whether it is busy 
in good or busy in mischief. We quite for- 
get, for example, that intellectual power 
and cunning, divorced from moral direc- 
tion, is a greater danger even than ignor- 
ance. That is a ‘danger within our gates.’ 

“The dispassionate student of American 
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education, not deceived by its shibboleths 
and its catch phrases, sees certain changes 
that must be made if American education 
is to sustain and develop American civiliza- 
tion: First, a new interpretation of the doc- 
trine of the end of education as self-realiza- 
tion, which is as old as the sophist and as 
new as our contemporary newspaper editor. 
Unless self-realization includes self-denial, 
self-sacrifice, self-control, it is a futile, a 
disintegrating doctrine; if it includes these, 
it means the realization not of our animal- 
ity, but of the divinity there is in man. 

“Second, acceptance of the century-old 
and professed present purpose of education 
as the development, training, and forma- 
tion of moral character, a recognition, let it 
be added, that makes it determining in the 
actual process of education. How chaotic 
and wobbly this aim may be as ordinarily 
interpreted by those who want to please 
everybody and succeed in pleasing no in- 
telligent person, one has but to read the 
report on ‘Character Education’ of the 
National Educational Association, pub- 
lished by the United States Bureau of 
Education. 

“Third, recognition of the educational 
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process as a process of self-development, in 
which a self-active individual is the maker 
of his own destiny—‘ The action,’ as Car- 
dinal Newman says, ‘of a formative power, 
reducing to meaning and order the matter 
of our acquirements.’ This makes certifi- 
cated teachers, magnificent architectural 
monuments, the finest equipment, stadia 
holding tens of thousands, subordinate to 
the individual to be educated. The child is 
the center of gravity in the educational 
system. 

“Fourth, a clear perception that educa- 
tion goes on outside as well as inside of 
school, that schooling is not always iden- 
tical with education, and that education 
may and should continue after schooling. 
The gang, the home, the playground, the 
church, and all the informal social agencies 
are educative. To reinstate in an important 
place in education the thing we were wont 
to call culture, the cultivation of the soul, 
sweetness and light. This will require a re- 
definition of culture in social terms on the 
adamantine basis of the spiritual character 
of human nature and emphasize, in Emer- 
son’s phrase, man working, instead of the 
working man.” 


McAndrew—We Have Forgotten Liberty! 


One of the ablest of our school men is 
William McAndrew, editor of The Educa- 
tional Review and a former associate super- 
intendent in the New York City public 
schools and ex-superintendent of Chicago 
schools. In this way he answers the ques- 
tion: “Which Way, America—in Educa- 
tion?” 

“Good men who have sat at their desks 
writing on educational objectives have 
given us some forty aims for schooling, all 
good. They would do well enough for Italy 
in 1728. But the American public school 
sprang from proposals of Revolutionary 
leaders in 1776 and 1787. It was covered 
by American law. It persists by virtue of 
an American system of taxes. In ’76 our 
spokesmen committed us to teach equal 


rights to life, libérty, and happiness. In’ 


’87 they bound us to preach union, justice, 
tranquillity, defense, and general welfare. 


“A common thought appears in the 
record of the ten years following the 
Revolution. ‘Now that we have won lib- 
erty, how are we going to keep it? We 
have set up a new politicai mode of living 
together. We have started a new nation. 
How long will it last?’ 

“We must provide for its perpetuity,’ 
said Washington. ‘It must be preserved 
forever,’ said Jefferson. ‘From age to age, 
till time shall be no more,’ hoped Adams 
as poetic prophecy. For this, each teacher 
separately, independently, and repeatedly 
said: ‘Schools; schools for everybody; 
schools as the agency of a self-governing 
people; schools making politics their pre- 
ponderant purpose.’ For this, the Congress 
of 1787 legislated for the new realm ob- 
tained beyond the mountains that schools 
should forever be encouraged ‘for good 
government.’ For this did Benjamin Rush, 
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James Sullivan, Nathaniel Chapman, 
Samuel Knox, Samuel Smith, Du Pont de 
Nemours, and Noah Webster—who were 
statesmen, judges, journalists, not school- 
masters—each devise courses of instruction 
for the preservation of democracy. They 
left scholarship to take care of itself. They 
brought the Revolution into school. They 
proposed a culture that is civic, political. 

“There followed the legislation of the 
states, taking the financial burden of 
school support from parents and putting 
it upon everybody. In 1787, you paid tui- 
tion in proportion to the number of your 
children taught. By 1887, every state was 
taxing bachelor Jones for the education of 
Brown’s children. The men 
who got these laws were 
fervent in promises that the 
schools would be run not so 
much for the personal ad- 
vantage of children and their 
parents as for ‘the safety of 
the commonwealth.’ 

“By the theory of the 
Founders, by the promise of 
the law-makers, by his 
sources of financial support, 
the American schoolmaster is 
obligated to make his main 
work the training of every 
one—‘For public service’ 
(Franklin); ‘to have an en- 
lightened public opinion on self-govern- 
ment’ (Washington); ‘for civic and moral 
duties’ (Adams); ‘for government’ (Madi- 
son, Monroe); ‘to know what is going on 
and to make, each, his part go on right’ 
(Jefferson). 

“The schoolmaster hasn’t done it. 

“He has hardly tried to do it. 

“The twenty latest books on American 
public-school education explain why the 
Revolution never got into the school- 
man’s blood or apologize for continuing to 
waste bachelor Jones’s money in teaching 
Brown’s children what is of no advantage 
to Jones. The well-planned systems for 
making political virtue fresh and sweet 
have gathered dust on old library shelves 
for a hundred and fifty years, while politics 
has notably become, even in school boards, 
a stink. Teaching has more followed the 
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musings of the pedagogue than the in- 
spired call of the founder-statesmen. 

“But Allen Oscar Hansen has gathered 
the old patriot plans into a stimulating 
book. An active national group is urging 
‘the social sciences’ as of first importance 
in public schools; the majority of newspa- 
per editors clamor for the teaching of 
politics. 

““Guizot asked Lowell: ‘How long do 
you think the American Republic will con- 
tinue?’ Lowell put his life conviction and 
his despair into his answer: ‘As long as the 
ideals of the Founders are observed.’ 

The ideals of the Founders! No haziness 
about this. They are recorded simply 
enough in the preambles of 
our three earliest great legal 
instruments: the Declaration, 
the Constitution, the Ordi- 
nance. Their plain purpose 
is that public schools shall 
train in politics, civic service, 
government. 

“Base your courses of 
study on this. Make your 
daily school exercises all con- 
tributory to this. Quit fuss- 
ing with an educational 
theory that aims at culture, 
adornment, and personal 
conceit. Get away from the 
absurdity that athletics or 
algebra, dramatics, yells, slogans, salutes, 
the waving of flags, the nursing of animos- 
ities, the worship of nerves, the howling of 
‘America first!’ will get us anywhere. The 
question isn’t ‘What did Ethan Allen 
say ?’ but‘ What are you doing for the gen- 
eral welfare, not your own?’ What am I, 
the teacher, doing to teach the truth about 
the rotten selfishness of the political life 
in my own city hall? 

“Nathan Hale was a schoolmaster. He 
wished he had more than one life to give 
to his country. My admiration for him is 
cheap gush so long as my professional 
motto is ‘Safety First.’ I can easily main- 
tain in my hall of memory a gallery of 
portraits of nerves with swords. They 
fought for ideals that are recorded in black 
and white. But when I penetrate the arti- 
ficial fog, I can see that every one of them 
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is pointing his finger straight at me as if 
to say: ‘What we won, schoolmaster, you 
were created to preserve. Wake up and 
realize what the Revolution means.’” 


Summing up, we know what has taken 
religion out of the schools. How put the 
schools back in the homes in the face of 
present tendencies, which are those of our 
civilization? The poor children get milk 
at school because they may not get it at 
home. Noon-day lunches are served be- 
cause mother is not home. She is away at 
work. Father, too, is so hard on the job 
that he sometimes thinks in terms of the 
movies and entertainment with liberal 
hand rather than his part in influencing 
growing character. 

Schools have workshops, sewing rooms, 
kitchens, and gardens because such in- 
struction is no longer given in the home 
that is supplied with factory-made prod- 
ucts and ready-cooked food from the 
delicatessen. Schools have playgrounds 
and gymnasiums because, in the growth 
of urban life, apartments have no play 
spaces. All this encourages the parental 
leaning to leave all to the schools. Isn’t 
that what the school is for, and why do 
you pay school taxes? Education has be- 
come a public matter. Yet why should it 
cease to be parental although the school 
supplies industrial training and _play- 
grounds, and regulates diet? 
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“Parents do not love their children 
less,” says the letter of one veteran super- 
intendent. “‘ Perhaps they love them more 
wisely than formerly, but the requirements 
of modern social and vocational living de- 
mand a relatively greater amount of the 
time, interest, and energy of parents.” 

The complaint against the passing home 
educational influence is not limited to 
public-school teachers. It comes from the 
masters of private schools, too. Boys and 
girls, who are away from home at summer 
camps as well as away at a boarding school 
during the school term, listen to family 
conversations about stocks and bonds, 
bootlegging, bridge, and golf. Aren’t the 
son and daughter provided with the best 
schools that money can provide? Aren’t 
they getting all the privileges and luxu- 
ries of their class that money can buy, no 
matter how hard father has to work for the 
money to keep up with the pace set by 
richer fathers than he? 

Apprehension about the younger gener- 
ation perhaps takes its source from lack of 
a parental public opinion that determines, 
by example, habit, and influence to observ- 
ing younger eyes, what is the thing to do. 

And through all the grades I hear the 
criticism of education experts that our mass 
production in education holds back the 
capable to the common pace. This brings 
us to the next article, which is about 
higher education. What about our colleges? 


MR. McANDREW (LEFT FRONT) SLEEPS AT HIS TRIAL IN CHICAGO 
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THE WORK we have done thus far on 
plans for the near future leads us to the 
somewhat confident and boastful prophesy 
that the WorLp’s Work for the next half- 
year will be the most interesting and in- 
formative monthly magazine in the United 
States. We base this prediction on the 
articles already in the office awaiting 
publication and on the plans in course of 
completion, which, brought even to a 
reasonable fruition, will insure a vast 
amount of material that will provoke dis- 
cussion throughout the country. 


First, there is “Raiders of the Deep,” 
the story of the U-boats as told in the 
words of the German commanders and 
men. To the makings of the most thrilling 
story of the war has been coupled the 
facile pen of LoweLL THOMAS, our great- 
est living writer of historical adventure. 
In this issue appears the first installment, 
and other installments will appear in five 
successive issues. We predict that the 
installment on the sinking of the Lusitania 
will make history. 


In addition to this series we shall have 
the striking serial, “Life and Death in 
Sing Sing,” by Warden Lawes, which is 
announced elsewhere in this issue. His 
narrative is not only fascinating reading 
but also a great contribution to the 
science of criminology. It will start in the 
May issue and run for about five months. 


Beginning with the next issue, the 
Wor.p’s Work will go deeply into na- 
tional politics and tell the entire story of 
the conventions and the Presidential 
campaigns, from the critical preferential 
primaries to the inauguration of a new 
President on next March 4th. Who will it 
be? The man who wants to form the best 


guess will read the WorLp’s Work, for 
we shall have the foremost authorities in 
the country. MARK SULLIVAN, the nation’s 
best-known political writer, will analyze 
both the Republican and Democratic 
situations just before the conventions. 
With more than twenty-five years’ service 
as a close observer of political trends, Mr. 
Sullivan is recognized as one of our lead- 
ing analysts and writers, and he has re- 
cently widened his already broad knowl- 
edge of American history by the research 
in advance of the writing of his two excel- 
lent books, “Our Times, the Turn of the 
Century” and “ America Finding Herself.” 
Among other political articles we shall 
also have an analysis of the career of 
Secretary Hoover, the leading Republican 
contender, by Henry F. PRINGLE, who 
has recently written a book about Gover- 
nor Smith, the leading Democratic con- 
tender, and who, in this article, will com- 
pare these two dissimilar men. 


These excellent serials will be supported 
by an unusually interesting group of 
single articles on the world’s work and 
ideas. 


In the Wor.Lp’s WorkK we try not to 
make too many mistakes, but those we do 
make usually turn out to be whoppers, 
as in the case of an error in an article in 
the February issue under the title “The 
Abuses of Alcohol as Medicine,” in which 
there appeared this sentence: “Each doc- 
tor who takes out a license to do so may 
write 100 [liquor] prescriptions a month, 
each for a pint.”’ As many of our physician 
readers have pointed out to us, the in- 
dividual doctor may have that number of 
prescriptions every three months. 


A reader in Borger, Texas, who appar- 
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ently has little use for aviation as a means 
of travel (at least, in South America), has 
written in to the Workshop, protesting 
against SAMUEL CROWTHER’S “Seeing 
Colombia From the Air,” in our November 
issue. 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s WorK. 

Sir: Mr. Crowther’s article should be en- 
titled “Seaplane Trip from Barranquilla to 
Bogota, the Capital of 
Colombia,” because he 
saw very little of the 
country and learned little. 
I have traveled on their 
rivers, both by the flat- 
bottomed boats (and al- 
ways had plenty to eat) 
and also by canoes for 
hundreds of miles; but I 
never suffered the hard- 
ships hinted at, and gen- 
erally arrived on time. 

There is but one way to 
get the facts regarding 
a country and that is 
by immediate association 
with the people. While 
there is considerable 
transferring of freight by 
mules, the larger part of 
the journey is by river 
steamers, canoes, and 
man-back. To travel by 
air is evidence of having 
no special business with the general public and 
as a matter of vacation, unless for business in 
Bogota only. South America has been well 
written up with misinformation from the 
decks of steamers. 

FRANK E. WILSON. 


A letter in the November Workshop told 
of the generosity of Eugene Field, who, 
when his creditor offered to throw off half 
his liquor bill, announced that “he would 
not be outdone in generosity and would 
throw off the other half.” Reading this 
story, Mr. Duff wrote to us from Welland, 
Canada, as follows: 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s WorK. 

Siz: The liberal Field is ante-dated by 
twenty years. In October, 1868, Artemus 
Ward, writing of his California trip, told of a 
Mr. Blaze, agent for the California Stage 
Company, being $1,600 behind in his ac- 


LOWELL THOMAS 
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counts. The president, in view of faithful and 
efficient services, offered to throw off half the 
amount. 

“Well, sir,” said Mr. Blaze, “I am a gentle- 
man, I am, you bet! And I won’t allow no 
stage company to surpass me in politeness. 
I’ll throw off the other eight hundred and call 
it square! No gratitude, no thanks: it is my 
duty.” 

I am inclined to think Ward made an earlier 
use of this brilliant idea, 
for he had the habit of 
warming over his jests, 
but I cannot find it. 

Louis BLAKE Durr. 


The first two editor- 
ials in the December 
issue, devoted to 
Herbert Hoover, “the 
Tall Sequoia,” aroused 
the hearty approval of 
a reader in New Haven, 
Connecticut, who wrote 
us as follows: 


To the Editor, 
Wortp’s Work. 

Sir: The idea is growing 
that what this country 
now needs is an admin- 
istration of the nation’s 
affairs from the stand- 
point of a business en- 
gineer. Politics, it is said, and no doubt with 
truth, is essential; but our greatest need 
at the present time is an administrator who 
has outstanding breadth of vision, experience, 
and wisdom, who can preserve and develop 
the resources of the country for its people. 

A. O. WASHBURN. 


“Tf the nation wants Hoover it will have 
to speak out in a loud voice before an 
imposing boom is built up for some other 
[Presidential] candidate more acceptable 
to the Republican machines,” was the 
conclusion reached in our leading editorial 
in the December issue. After reading this, 
Mr. Smith, the assistant to the president 
of Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois, sent 
us this comment. 


To the Editor, WortD’s WorK. 
Sir: Your readers would be interested to 
know just how the inarticulate voter may be 
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expected to speak out in this fashion. Almost 
eight years ago I lost my Presidential vote in 
Indiana because I insisted upon writing the 
name of Herbert Hoover on the ballot, none 
of the other candidates seeming to me to be 
satisfactory for the position of President. 

I have traveled rather widely across the 
country since that time and I am convinced 
that a very large number of thoughtful people 
are strongly in favor of Mr. Hoover. But 
many of them do not know what to do about 
. the matter unless and until the name of the 
desired man appears upon the ballot. 

ZENS S. SMITH. 


The letter below, from a reader in Long 
Beach, California, refers to a photograph 
of “Mayor Walker as he appeared in 
Berlin on his recent European trip,” which 
appeared on page 299 of the January issue. 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s WorK. 

Sir: We form our estimates of people rather 
more by what they do than by what they look 
like. But, knowing practically nothing about 
what Mayor Walker has done, I can have 
only the impression gained from your picture 
of him; and that is, that if New York City 
has to have such a looking man for Mayor, 
the forces of civic pride should try to prevent 
his getting so far away from home and should 
not permit you to advertise the fact by print- 
ing this picture. 

J. T. StmmMet. 


In his article entitled “ Anarchy on the 
Farm,” in the December issue, Professor 
James E. Boye diagnosed the disease 
of agriculture as anarchy of development, 
of production, and of marketing of perish- 
ables, and concluded that therefore “the 
obvious remedy is a national policy of 
agriculture that will overcome this three- 
fold anarchy.” In the letter below, a well- 
known New York engineer describes a 
discussion of the farmer’s ills in Iowa and 
comments on Professor Boyle’s article. 


Dear Professor Boyle: I am not the owner 
of any farmlands, thank God! I am a consult- 
ing engineer, building water powers in different 
parts of the world for some forty years of 
past history. One of the subjects that I am 
deeply interested in is the long period of de- 
pression that has faced the American farmer. 
I have occasion to travel extensively in the 
United States, and recently when in Des 
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Moines, Iowa, I was given a dinner, attended 
by seven or eight important and prominent 
Iowa men. I asked these men to tell me what 
was the matter with the farmer. They dis- 
cussed the farm situation from what seemed to 
me to be an intimate and close knowledge of 
the facts, with the result that when we got 
through they all agreed with me that they had 
not been able to agree on anything in the way 
of diagnosis or prescription. 

After leaving Des Moines I picked up a copy 
of the Woritp’s Work for December, and 
found your article. I have been so much im- 
pressed with the common sense and the clear- 
ness of the analysis and the logic of your 
remedy, that I have bought a dozen copies 
of the WorLD’s Work and mailed them out to 
my friends, including the Des Moines group. 
If you have not already sent a copy of the 
Wor.p’s Work to the Agricultural Commit- 
tees in Congress having under consideration 
farm relief, I certainly hope you will do so. 

Hucu L. Cooper. 


Puitip GUEDALLA’S article in the Octo- 
ber issue voiced the British traveler’s 
“private set of questions,” two items of 
which—“ Why, on a luxurious railway 
system, is smoking treated as a secret 
vice, only to be indulged in with every 
accompaniment of furtive shame?” and 
“What maniac drawing names from what 
stupendous hat baptized the stations?” 
—hbrought this response from a noted 
American humorist. 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s WorRK. 

Sir: Like most other Americans I am getting 
exceedingly thin-skinned to the flick of English 
satire. 

So, though I quite agree with Philip Gue- 
dalla as to the way smokers are treated on 
American trains, I suggest that, with the 
English countryside filled with towns and 
villages rejoicing in such names as Bootle, 
Grinkle, Goitre, Long Itchington, Potto, 
Swine, Yarm, Little Steeping, Piddington, 
Speen, Wormit, and a hundred others equally 
mellifluous, an English visitor might do well to 
refrain from remarking American town nomen- 
clature. Oshkosh may be funny to an English- 
man, but not a bit funnier (and to my mind 
much more picturesque) than Pottingly is to 
an American. 

I think, in this case, “‘ You’re another”’ is a 
perfectly reasonable defense. 

BERTON BRALEY. 





